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Preface. 

In the following pages I have attempted to give a 
more exact account than has hitherto been given of 
the so-called analytic exposition, generally supposed 
to have been introduced into modern drama by Ibsen ; 
to point out the organic relation between this method 
of developing a play and the modern conception of 
fate ; and to compare the two men who first fully rea- 
lized the advantages of the method in their trage- 
dies, Hebbel and Ibsen. It will become evident, I 
trust, as the argument proceeds, that the analytic ex- 
position has two very distinct possibilities : First, it 
may be employed only for the purpose of condensing 
a long story within the bounds of scenic requirements ; 
second, it may be employed to show the evolution or 
change of the characters. And this second use alone 
is what makes it a truly modern procedure. Also, I 
believe, the fact will become apparent that neither 
Hebbel nor Ibsen introduced this method into mo- 
dern drama, though the former was the first to make 
use of it in a play of real social criticism, while the 
latter developed it to a degree and employed it with 
an economy of effect hitherto unknown. 

Further, a more definite basis is given for that com- 
parison between Hebbel and Ibsen which it has now 
become obligatory to make in general works on mo- 
dern drama, at least in those which do not confine 
themselves to pure description. The account of Heb- 
bel given in such works, in English at any rate, is 



generally too brief, and frequently inaccurate. Heb- 
bel is not a dramatist who can be dealt with in an 
of hand manner, and it will become more and more 
evident that those who wish to give a true historical 
perspective of modern drama can no longer afford to 
neglect him. I shall be gratified if the following essay 
proves to be of any assistance in this direction. 

To serve the same purpose better, I have appended 
a translation, the first in English, of Hebbel's two 
most important theoretical essays : My Views on the 
Drama, and the Preface to Mary Magdalene. 
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I. 

The Analytic Exposition. 

A definition of the analytic exposition is by no 
means so easy to formulate as may be supposed. The 
action sets in immediately before the crisis ; the action 
is nothing but a revelation of the past and a discus- 
sion of its effect on the present; the exposition is 
dramatized : these and similar statements do indeed 
apply to the analytic exposition, but not exclusively. 
The function of an exposition is to put the audience 
in possession of certain antecedent facts necessary to 
the understanding of the situation when the play be- 
gins. If there are no antecedent circumstances, that 
is if the dramatist begins at the very beginning of 
the entire action, there is no need of an exposition. 
We see everything occurring before us. This is the 
usual Shakespearean method. If, however, he selects 
a later point in the course of the action with which to 
open, he must let us know what precedes that; he 
must have an exposition. This may be as formal, as 
conventional as he pleases ; or it may also be highly 
dramatized. Moreover it may acquaint us, the audi- 
ence, with only a part of the antecedent material, 
or with the whole of it : that is, we may be told every- 
thing in advance of the persons in the play, and then 
enjoy seeing them discover what we know ; or we may 
discover a part along with them. Finally, we may be 
told nothing at all in advance, in which case we be- 
come, as it were, innocent bystanders, gathering our 



information by bits and shreds, forming our opinion 
by what we see and hear, along with the persons con- 
cerned and not in advance of them. In other words, 
we again arrive at a dramatic form that really has no 
exposition at all in the proper sense of the word . We 
simply see the play and understand it or not, as best 
we can. Thus a drama may begin at the very begin- 
ning and have no exposition, or it may set in just 
before the crisis and have none. In both cases action 
and exposition coincide. 

We have therefore three pure types and a mixed 
type. First: the action begins at the beginning — no 
exposition. Second : the action begins later and con- 
sists to a large extent of a recapitulation of what has 
gone before in its effect on the present — no exposi- 
tion, so-called analytic exposition. Third : the action 
begins later, and after recapitulating in the first act 
what has gone before launches into the crisis — true 
exposition, either conventional or highly dramatized. 
Finally, there is a form which has an exposition in 
the beginning, like the third kind, and yet later in the 
course and stress of the action introduces additional 
material from the past. Of the first three types nu- 
merous examples will occur to any one. Examples 
of the fourth are Hedda Gabler, Les Idees de Madame 
Aubray, and Madame de Caverlet. 

A further examination of these four forms will lead 
us to some interesting conclusions . The first of them 
looks only to the future, while the three others have 
as a common trait the power of looking forward or 
backward, as the occasion may arise. Now the dra- 
matist usually requires time for the events that make 
up the action of his play. It is evident that the last 
three forms, opening up as they do an unlimited per- 



spective into the past, may gain this time without 
violating the scenic unities of time and place should 
the type of stage make these necessary. The first 
form, however, cannot do this ; it gets its time only 
from the future, and hence must have the utmost 
liberty in regard to the scenic unities, that is, if it 
makes any vital use of time at all. The scenes in 
Shakespeare pass before us with something of the 
freedom of moving pictures, their time and place 
being left largely to the imagination. By far the grea- 
ter number of dramatists have worked under condi- 
tions that imposed upon them more or less strict limi- 
tations in respect of the unities. Hence they neces- 
sarily opened up the perspective into the past in one 
of the three ways outlined above. This was true of 
all Greek tragedy, the very essence of which was the 
working of fate in human life, and which had to 
reach far back behind the present, even to the oracles 
controlling the destiny of heroes yet unborn. It was 
true also of French classical tragedy, of German clas- 
sical tragedy, of French and German tragedy of the 
nineteenth century (as far as the stage is concerned), 
it was true of Ibsen, and is true of the greater part 
of modern tragedies. 

It is further evident that the Shakespearean form 
gives the dramatist unlimited freedom, whether in 
respect of the unfolding of a story, or, what is more 
important, the evolution of character. But a closer 
examination of the other three methods will show 
that this does not apply in equal measure to them. 
Here it is impossible to mark the divisions with per- 
fect clearness. An exposition may be entirely formal, 
it may be also partly formal and partly dramatized, 
it may be wholly dramatized, it may be wholly dra- 



matized in the first act, it may go over partly into 
the second act, it may finally merge entirely with 
the action. There are examples of all these varia- 
tions. But generally the classes are fairly distingui- 
shable, and they reveal very different possibilities in 
regard to the exploitation of the antecedent material . 
If the exposition is purely formal, such as a prologue 
or a perfunctory conversation between master and 
servant, and if the interest in the past can be ex- 
hausted in this fashion, it is clear that perspective (or 
time) plays no vital part in the tragedy, which thus 
could not possibly deal with the evolution of character. 
Such a work may show us the crisis of an absorbing 
story, or it may draw character in a more or less 
typical, or static, manner, but it cannot show us how 
character was moulded. Now suppose the exposition 
is dramatized, as it certainly is, for example, and very 
skilfully in the best works of Dumas and Augier, 
nothing is gained except an advance in realism, pro- 
vided the exposition again exhausts the entire inter- 
est of the past. The characters remain without per- 
spective. Attention must be called to the fact, how- 
ever, that even with such expositions, which exhaust 
the past in the beginning, the past still may play a 
part in the present action : for the persons concerned 
have to discover in highly dramatized scenes that 
very past of which we are already in possession. But 
even this does not change matters, the perspective 
is repeated without being deepened, and the drama- 
tist must rest satisfied with the sensational effect of 
his carefully planned situations. 

Everything will depend therefore upon the use 
the dramatist makes of the past, upon its reality as 
the source of the present crisis, upon its significance 
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as a factor in the formation of the characters. This 
affects the very nature of the dramatic material, its 
scope and its possibilities, the whole purpose and 
basis of the work. For if the past is related to the 
present only as a part of a story, without deeper 
significance in character or fate, the philosophy of 
the drama must remain superficial. Just as soon as 
the dramatist is really interested in character, indi- 
vidual character, he will inevitably become interested 
in the process by which that character was formed. 
And if he has to show this in turn by reference to 
the past, he will find it impossible to dispose of that 
past wholly in the first act. We see this tendency 
clearly in Dumas and Augier. In Les Idees de Ma- 
dame Aubray (1867) Dumas in his first act sets forth 
the frivolous views of Valmoreau on love, and also 
has Jeannine tell Madame Aubray of her past life, 
representing herself, however, falsely as a widow. 
Only in the second act, as the story continues, do we 
discover Jeannine's true history, again in a confes- 
sion to Madame Aubray : we discover that she is un- 
married, that the father of her child is married to 
another woman, that she does not love him and never 
loved him, and we are given the history of her case. 
A definite attempt at character-perspective, as a 
more vital use of the past for the present action. A 
similar attempt is noticeable in Augier 's Madame de 
Caverlet. Here, it is true, the first act, and in a highly 
dramatic fashion, puts us in possession of the main 
secret, that Caverlet and "Madame" de Caverlet are 
not married, because she has never been divorced 
from Merson, her real husband. But it is the discus- 
sion between Henry and Caverlet in the second act 
that reveals more of the background of the unfor- 
tunate situation. 
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Finally, the dramatist whose chief interest lies in 
the process of character-formation uses the element 
of time as vitally as Shakespeare did . Only the exi- 
gencies of scenic representation compel him to reverse 
the procedure: he cannot start from the beginning 
and show everything until the end ; he starts at the 
end and analyses back to the beginning. The past 
thus becomes very full and significant, including all 
the influences that we have learned to recognize in 
the formation of individual character, particularly 
the social influences of heredity and environment. 
It is obvious that such a past cannot be disposed of 
as summarily as can some hidden secret, such as 
Janes's husband loving Jack's wife, and other things 
of that nature which have so taxed the ingenuity of 
dramatic authors. This method of reversed character- 
perspective, if we may call it that, is a distinguishing 
feature of modern drama . In its social possibilities it 
was first effectively realized in some of the dramas 
of Hebbel, and was brought to perfection in those of 
Ibsen. But there are indications of it in German 
drama before Hebbel. 

Before entering upon a brief review of these indi- 
cations, we may note that the Greeks made a vital 
use of time in their tragedies, though not for the pur- 
pose of showing the evolution of character. It is true 
they were also occasionally interested even in that. 
In the Orestia Aeschylus skilfully employs the form 
of the trilogy to portray the different stages through 
which Clytemnestra was doomed to pass 1 . But he ob- 
tained the time needed for that purpose in the inter- 

1 See Evelyn Spring : A Study of Exposition in Greek Tra- 
gedy. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXVIII. 
1917. 
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vals between the parts of the trilogy. We are there- 
fore justified in saying that in this case the evolution 
of character is almost a by-product of the form rather 
than its chief object. The individual was not proble- 
matic in Greek tragedy in the same sense as in mo- 
dern tragedy. The profoundest attention was cen- 
tered on the workings of fate. And it was to show 
these workings in human life that the Greek trage- 
dian made use of the inverted perspective. The most 
striking example is Oedipus Rex. Euripides made 
little use of this method, while Aeschylus cultivated 
it extensively, his tragedies revealing among them- 
selves a definite advance in this respect. (Evelyn 
Spring, Op. Cit.) 

French classical tragedy, in spite of its strict ad- 
herence to the unities, did not make any vital use 
of time as an element of perspective. The German 
drama, however, was more experimental. Beginning 
with Lessing's solid criticism and conservative prac- 
tice, it ran wild in the storm and stress writers, deter- 
mined to outdo Shakespeare himself, and its subse- 
quent course was largely an effort to adapt itself 
better to changed scenic requirements while preser- 
ving as much as possible of that original poetic fire. 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise was perhaps the first play 
to make use of true character-perspective. The for- 
mal exposition, the conversation between Daja and 
Nathan, leaves the important antecedent material 
practically untouched. We find nothing but obscure 
hints, the approved method of the analytic techni- 
que. The important antecedents are the history of 
the Templar, of Recha, and their relation to Nathan, 
the Sultan, and each other; the history of Nathan 
himself. The gradual revelation of these things con- 
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stitutes the present action in large part, and this reve- 
lation is not complete until the final scene. ThusLes- 
sing anticipated the method in its essential features . 
What he failed to do, of course, was to treat the indi- 
vidual in any other than his purely individual as- 
pects. He did not, and because of the views of his 
age, he could not employ the true modern conception 
of fate. 

Goethe's Iphigenie is another classical German 
drama that would belong, if not to the purely ana- 
lytic, at least to the mixed type. The highly drama- 
tized exposition of the past which we find in the con- 
fession extorted from Iphigenie by the King in the 
first act does not completely exhaust the value of 
that past for the present action. On the contrary, 
throughout the drama the characters are drawn in 
perspective against a receding background . The con- 
ception of fate that is foremost in the action is purely 
symbolical, inasmuch as Goethe simply took over the 
antique tradition, depending on his lyrical powers to 
capture the eternal element of truth contained there- 
in. The real connection between past and present 
lies rather in Iphigenie's character and the purpose of 
her life of purity and unselfishness to redeem her sin- 
cursed family. 

Coming to Schiller we find a remarkable state of 
affairs. He fully recognized the advantages of the 
analytic method, and stated them in a clear and com- 
prehensive manner. On this matter he wrote to 
Goethe (Oct. 2, 1797): "The most composite action, 
which is entirely unadapted to the dramatic form, 
can be selected as a basis, inasmuch the action has 
long since taken place and therefore falls entirely be- 
fore the beginning of the tragedy. Besides, what has 
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happened, being unchangeable, is by its nature much 
more terrible, and the fear that a thing may have 
happened affects our feelings very differently from 
the fear that it might happen. The Oedipus is so to 
speak only a tragic analysis. Everything is already 
there, and it is only unfolded. That can be done in 
the briefest action and in a very short space of time, 
however complicated or circumstantial the events 
may have been." This is an admirable statement of 
the case, pointing out both the dramatic quality of 
the method and the possibility it affords of com- 
bining true perspective with unity of time, for this 
is the heart of the whole matter. When Schiller at- 
tempted, however, to make use of his clear theore- 
tical insight, he was baffled by the lack of an idea to 
put in the place of the Greek moira. The Bride of 
Messina, his formal imitation of Greek tragedy, was, 
apart from its beautiful language and fine sentiments , 
a failure. It is almost inconceivable how he could 
have constructed such a ramshackle plot, for no bet- 
ter word is deserved. Formally this play does illu- 
strate the analytic method, inasmuch as the ante- 
cedent circumstances are largely introduced as pre- 
sent action, and past and present do act and react 
upon each other, but in a manner so forced and un- 
convincing, so subject to chance, so based on incom- 
prehensible actions, that only the most superficial 
claim can be made for the illustration. There is no 
true causal relation between past and present, and 
no one believes in the reality of the oracle, to which 
all psychology is sacrificed. 

Much better claims can be set up for MariaStuart 
and Wallenstein. Maria Stuart begins, it is true, with 
a formal exposition in the conversation between 
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Maria and Kennedy. But throughout Acts I, II, and 
III we have in many places an identification between 
action and exposition characteristic of the analytic 
method. The perspective into the past is opened not 
only for the purpose of including as much as possible 
of the rich historical material, but also in order to 
explain the characters. Such a passage is Mortimer's 
story of his remarkable change from Puritan to Ca- 
tholic, from enemy to adherent of Mary. Another is 
the argument between Mary and Burleigh. In the 
second act Talbot, in his defense of Mary, gives both 
her history and that of Elizabeth, attempting thus 
to account for Mary's unfortunate career. Leicester 
also relates his story to Mortimer in this act. In the 
third act the past is an essential part of the great con- 
flict between the two queens. Later realistic modi- 
fications of this method can not blind us to the fact 
that Schiller used it with its two essential advan- 
tages in this drama. Again, however, we miss some- 
thing of the true logic of inexorable fate. Mary Stu- 
art, as here shown, is both guilty and punished, 
though she is not punished for what she is guilty of. 
This may not contradict the profounder truth of 
human life, but it does affect the dramatic dialectic : 
we can but feel that Mary has too much the best of 
the argument. Pity is likely to smother tragic fear. 
In this respect, of the causal connection established 
between past and present, Wallenstein marks an ad- 
vance over Maria Stuart, and is Schiller's best exam- 
ple, it seems to me, of the analytic method. We can 
only have the greatest admiration for the skilful way 
in which the poet here brings a vast number of cha- 
racters into action, disposes of an astonishing mass 
of historical material, gains unity of effect, produces 
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on us the impression of evolution in the character of 
his hero, deepens his perspective in each of the three 
parts — and all this within practicable limits of time 
and place. Taking everything into consideration, 
from the vague rumors among the soldiers in the Camp 
until the extensive reminiscencies of Gordon at the 
close of the last part, we have a complete history of 
Wallenstein's career. The idea of fate in this tragedy 
is not only das ewig Gestrige, even more is it das Gestri- 
ge, the yesterday of the hero's own actions, the accu- 
mulation of his decisions and indecisions . Before the 
tragedy opens on the stage he is hopelessly entangled 
in the skein of his destiny. His past is inescapable. 
The present action, including the catastrophe, is me- 
rely the projection of a line of conduct. 

In considering Schiller's dramas together, we have 
passed by a play that antedated them all, a play that 
once enjoyed a world-wide fame: Kotzebue's Men- 
schenhafi und Reue (1789). Of course this work now 
seems to us a sentimental nullity, but that does not 
prevent it from being an example of the analytic 
method of exposition, with even some slight attempt 
at perspective of character. A brief recapitulation of 
the story will prove this assertion. In a small lodge 
on the estate of a certain Count, a Stranger has found 
a retreat from the world. Being misanthropic, he 
conceals his identity stubbornly, even from his trusted 
servant. His actions, however, belie his words in 
part, for he is introduced to us in the act of relieving 
an aged invalid. This same invalid is the object also 
of Madame Miller's care, such being the noncommit- 
tal name of the lady who is managing the house for 
the absent Count and his wife. The owners of the 
estate return, accompanied by Baron von Horst, the 
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brother of the Countess. He at once becomes infatua- 
ted with Madame Miller, whom he wishes to marry. 
Turning naturally to the Countess, his sister, for 
encouragement and aid, he discovers that she knows 
little or nothing of Madame Miller ; only, in fact, that 
this lady had come to her several years before, im- 
ploring assistance and refuge, and had since establis- 
hed herself both as an efficient manager and a per- 
sonal friend. (This is the first important revelation of 
the past.) Horst's determination is only spurred on 
by this secrecy. In the meantime the Stranger has 
rescued the Count from drowning, but refuses to let 
gratitude draw him from his isolation into the social 
circle — on the contrary, he makes ready to leave his 
lodge. The Countess transmits her brother's proposal 
to Madame Miller, and this becomes the occasion of 
a confession (3d Act) : Madame Miller is in reality the 
wife of Baron Meinau. She has foolishly deserted her 
husband and her two children to run off with an 
adventurer. She still loves her husband, and her re- 
pentance has been sincere. (Second important reve- 
lation from the past.) Von Horst, as yet ignorant of 
all this, sees the Stranger, hoping to induce him to 
accept some sign of gratitude, and at once recognizes 
in him his old friend, Meinau. Meinau 's story is now 
related (4th Act — third revelation from the past). 
Meinau had first been embittered by unfair discrimi- 
nation against him in the army. After this a friend 
stole a part of his fortune, while still later another 
friend made off with his wife. Thus he had become a 
hater of mankind. There is also some attempt to 
explain the reckless action of his young and inexperi- 
enced wife. It is evident, therefore, that this once 
popular play, which has no formal exposition in the 
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beginning, is a superficial illustration of the analytic 
technique. 

Before proceeding to consider the so-called German 
fate- tragedies, we should call attention to a great 
comedy that exemplifies the analytic exposition com- 
pletely : The Broken Pitcher ( 1 804) by Heinrich von 
Kleist. The "past" here is indeed only the day be- 
fore, and there is no possibility of deep perspective — 
no need of it, in fact, for the purposes the poet had in 
view. The solution of the problem is an old one, and 
the simplest one conceivable : the court-room proce- 
dure of examining witnesses. There is no formal ex- 
position, the entire action consisting of the progres- 
sive exposure of the village judge himself as the per- 
son guilty of the offense for which he is trying another. 

Not counting the Bride of Messina, the German 
fatetragedies began with Werner's The Twenty- 
Fourth of February 1 . They have in common with the 
Bride of Messina the decisive feature that the fate 
in question is purely external. Schiller employed an 
oracle; they employed a paternal curse, a date, a 
fatal knife, or some other agency of a like trivial na- 
ture. With them the profound moira of the Greek has 
become a grandmother's superstition. Yet some of 
these plays made formal use of the analytic techni- 
que. The Twenty-Fourth of February is a good exam- 
ple. It consists of one act in three scenes. There is 
no set exposition, the dramatist plunging at once into 
the midst of affairs . It is a wild night preceding the 
twenty-fourth of February, in an isolated mountain 
inn on the dangerous Gemmi pass in the Alps. Ku- 
ruth has not yet returned from his visit to the town ; 

1 J. Minor dates them from 1815 to 1825. See Die 
Schicksalstragodie in ihren Hauptvertretern. 
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his wife is waiting for him. She is singing folksongs 
but seems to be tormented by the recollections that 
they call up. Her husband enters, bringing with him 
the official order for their dispossession on the next 
day, the result of a mortgageforeclosure. It is only 
hinted that their present misfortune is the result of 
some terrible past. In the third scene a stranger 
enters. He seems to know something of the old couple 
and also of their son, whom they had given up for 
dead. In reality he is their son, but he desires to 
conceal his identity until the next day, when he in- 
tends to pay off their mortgage. All together they 
eat his bread and wine, and during the ensuing con- 
versation father and son relate their past, the latter 
of course veiling his to some extent. The following 
story emerges : Kuruth, returning home as young sol- 
dier, had married a poor girl against his father's will. 
His father, being high-tempered and quarrelsome, 
was the cause of many violent scenes in their home. 
Upon one of these occasions the son, resenting an 
insult to his wife, hurled a knife at the old man. It 
did not strike him, but none the less caused his death 
in a fit of apoplexy brought on by his enragement. 
Before dying he delivered himself of a paternal curse, 
including children and children's children. The young 
couple have a son and a daughter. On a certain 
twenty-fourth of February the children play together, 
and the boy kills the girl with the same knife that 
had been thrown at the grandfather (also on Feb. 
24th.) His father curses him in turn, and sends him 
to an uncle, from whose guardianship he soon escapes. 
At this point Kurt (the son) takes up the story — not 
ostensibly, of course. He had also committed a crime 
and suffered a paternal curse. Becoming a soldier, a 
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member of the Swiss guards, he had escaped after 
the Revolution and accompanied his master to Ame- 
rica. There his master died, leaving him wealthy, and 
now he is returning home to the support of his old 
parents. The story is thus complete. In the night the 
old man murders the stranger — is he not also a con- 
fessed criminal ? — in order to get his money, and dis- 
covers in his pockets the passport of the long-lost son. 

From this summary the analytic treatment of the 
material is evident. The story is handled by analysis, 
and the characters are explained during the process . 
We see again how convenient the method is for giving 
a deep perspective, for embracing a composite action 
(to employ Schiller's phrase) in the briefest limits of 
time and place. What invalidates the work is its 
superficial and untrue conception of fate. 

To multiply examples is not necessary. I have not 
examined all these fate-tragedies with regard to their 
use of the analytic exposition. At present I am mere- 
ly concerned with showing that this method was not 
rediscovered in modern times by Ibsen, but was in 
frequent use long before him. One more instance from 
this group— and that a famous one— will suffice : Grill- 
parzer's Ahnfrau (1817). This play also makes some 
use of a formal exposition, but most of the antecedent 
circumstances are revealed only in connection with the 
present action , and integrally combined with that . The 
audience, while suspecting perhaps that Jaromir is one 
of the robbers, is not definitely informed of it until he 
confesses to Bertha ; neither do we know that he is the 
Count's son and Bertha's brother until Boleslaw's con- 
fession, which also gives us the iirst true account of the 
child's disappearance. Each confession is extorted by 
the pressure of events and is thoroughly dramatized . 
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The main purpose and use of the analytic exposi- 
tion must be to reflect the past in the present, and 
to show how this results from that. Since all con- 
ceptions of fate involve such a connection between 
past and present, it is natural that fate-plays should 
adopt this method. We have seen that Schiller asso- 
ciated this theme with this technique and despaired 
of finding an equivalent for the ancient oracle. He 
failed signally in the Bride of Messina, in which he 
set up a spurious fate, and the purely external and 
superstitious agencies employed by his successors 
proved equally unstable as a basis for tragedy. And 
while the analytic exposition is, of course, applicable 
to other material — witness Kleist's The Broken Pit- 
cher — it is peculiarly adapted to the dramatic exploi- 
tation of a pregnant past. The fuller and more signi- 
ficant this past becomes in relation to the present, 
the more inevitable also becomes its treatment by 
analysis. And as the dramatist came to see in his 
characters the epitome of a complex history, of many 
obscure influences operative throughout years, he 
could not explain these characters without giving 
their history. To do this, however, he required time, 
and the more time, the more vital that history was. 
This is no doubt the chief reason why the significant 
use of the method of inverted perspective went hand in 
hand with the formulation of the true modern idea of 
fate : heredity and environment. The first dramatist 
to reveal these elements as fate at work in the forma- 
tion of characters, and by means of the analytic techni- 
que to show these characters involved in a tragic crisis 
was Friedrich Hebbel. We must now undertake to 
prove this statement. 
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II. 

The divine antagonist and the analytic exposition . 

There has never been a great tragedy in which the 
discussion had to do with purely individual inten- 
tions. In addition to these individual intentions, 
which may occupy the foreground, it is true, there is 
always a power, a force, an influence, something to 
be reckoned with that is supra-individual. Hebbel, 
who clearly recognized this, gave to the supra-indi- 
vidual factor the name : der gottliche Gegensatz, which 
I have translated as the Divine Antagonist. The pro- 
tagonist is individual, the challenger, the initiator, 
and the antagonist is that which answers, in a thou- 
sand ways, either directly or through human agency. 
In Greek tragedy this divine antagonist was known 
as fate. There is noticeable in modern times a ten- 
dency to recur to some extent to this idea. The con- 
ception of fate, so thoroughly replaced first by the 
individualism of Christianity and then by that of 
reason, is, with the modification of individualism, be- 
coming more and more comprehensible to us. We 
know at any rate that life is not a question of reason, 
we see depths that no reason can fathom, we see our- 
selves, our fellow-men, the whole race entangled in 
tragic struggles that cannot be explained by or refer- 
red to anything consciously willed or planned. Why 
does it happen ? Is it predestined ? Is it moira? The 
thought cannot be altogether banished. It is not acci- 
dental that modern drama should have produced 
such a work as Ghosts. 
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Yet we cannot identify the view of fate in modern 
drama with the Greek view ; still less the attitude to- 
ward the individual. Between lies the Shakespearean 
tragedy, which makes that impossible. Shakespeare's 
conception of the divine antagonist is not easy to de- 
fine. Professor Bradley, it seems to me, is right in 
declaring that Hegel's theory of tragedy is the pro- 
foundest since Aristotle {Oxford Lectures on Poetry). 
But Hegel, whose analysis of the Greek form is in 
many respects so masterful, vacillates when he comes 
to Shakespeare. A complete understanding of his 
views on the matter is, of course, not possible apart 
from the consideration of his whole philosophy, but 
we may gain some benefit, at least, from a very brief 
consideration of one of the most pregnant contrasts : 
Hegel tells us that the characters in Greek tragedy 
are sittlich berechtigt, while Shakespeare's are not. We 
need not bother now about the truth or falsity of this 
statement, but only about what it means. It plainly 
says that the persons in Greek tragedy are all morally 
right, or morally justifiable. This is said to be the 
case, because each represents not merely his own indi- 
vidual passion (love, ambition, hatred, etc.), but 
some institution, some establishment of human so- 
ciety: the family, the state, religion. It is not even 
the complex individual emotions that make up the 
content and body of the play, never the personal 
satisfaction of a subjective purpose. The conflict is 
between larger and more representative forces. These 
forces are all justified, abstractly speaking. Hence 
there is no moral guilt. But there is a tragic guilt, 
or, to put it more simply, there is tragedy, due to 
the conflicting claims among the individuals repre- 
senting these various forces, because in the very 
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meaning of the term and the nature of the thing indi- 
viduation is opposition and conflict. Tragedy is thus 
inherent in life because life is life in individual forms. 
Contrasted with the acting persons, with those who 
venture into the hazardous particularity of a certain 
course, is the Chorus, representing that ideal har- 
mony and unity {Gleichmafi unbewegten Lebens) from 
which the individual actors have emerged into the 
tragic conflict. The Chorus thus stands, by no means 
purely passive, in severe impartiality above all the 
acting persons, the warning voice of the divine anta- 
gonist. It is always victorious, for to its position, 
after and through the conflict, everything ultimately 
returns. 

According to Hegel therefore Greek tragedy was a 
tragedy of innocence rather than guilt 1 . Again it is 
no accident that modern tragedy dispenses with the 
villain and becomes to a large extent also a tragedy 
of innocence. Hebbel's tragedies, to say nothing of 
his theory, clearly exemplify this tendency to dif- 
ferentiate between tragic and moral guilt. 

In what sense, however, does Hegel mean that 
Shakespeare's characters are not morally justified? 
They are, he asserts, "not morally justified, but, on 
the contrary, supported only by the formal necessity 
of their individuality, they allow themselves to be 
enticed to their action by external circumstances, or 
they rush blindly in, and maintain themselves in 
their position by the strength of their will, even when 



1 It should be noted that Hegel's views are based too ex- 
clusively on the tragedies of Sophocles. For the references 
given here see Hegel's Werke, Bd. 10: Vorlesungen uber die 
Asthetik, hrsg. von Hotho. Dritte Abteilung, Zweite Auflage, 
p. 5281. 
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they now continue their course of action under com- 
pulsion, in order to assert themselves against others, 
or simply because they have arrived at the point .at 
which they have arrived." Does Hegel, who so 
clearly outlines the function of the divine antagonist 
in Greek tragedy, mean by these words that Shake- 
speare's tragedy lacks such a background entirely? 
That it is only a question of individuals, that there 
is no divine antagonist? It would seem natural to 
interpret them so, yet Hegel himself expressly cau- 
tions us against this interpretation. He speaks of the 
apparently unchecked particularity (scheinbar los- ' 
gebundene Partikularitdt) of these characters, and 
adds, "that by the course and the outcome of the 
particular action the control of a higher power, be it 
Providence or Fate, must make itself known". Un- 
fortunately Hegel does not specify further how this 
higher power manifests itself in any given tragedy. 
Professor Bradley, who in his Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry undertakes to supplement Hegel in one or two 
important respects, has also given us a more exten- 
sive definition of the Shakespearean divine anta- 
gonist 1 . After an exhaustive analysis he says : "Thus 
we are left at last with an idea showing two sides or 
aspects which we can neither separate nor reconcile. 
The whole or order against which the individual part 
shows itself powerless seems to be animated by a pas- 
sion for perfection ; we cannot otherwise explain its 
behaviour towards evil. Yet it appears to engender 
this evil within itself and in an effort to overcome 
and expel it, it is agonized with pain and driven to 
mutilate its own substance and to lose not only evil 
but priceless good." 

1 Shakespearean Tragedy, Second edition, Lecture I. 
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Professor Bradley hence regards the "impression 
of waste" as the chief tragic impression in Shake- 
speare. Those great personalities, of whom malign 
influences have taken possession, might also have be- 
come mighty forces for good. The convulsions in 
these tragedies are also referred to "plain moral evil." 
And it is in this last point especially that Professor 
Bradley disagrees with Hegel in the interpretation of 
Greek tragedy. For he thinks that even there "plain 
moral evil" must be assigned a much more impor- 
tant role. However the more we should insist upon 
the literal truth of the assertion that "the order 
against which the individual part" struggles "ap- 
pears to engender this evil within itself", the more 
should we probably have to admit that this evil is 
not plain moral evil in the usual sense of that ex- 
pression. The term has no meaning except in con- 
nection with individual freedom of choice, and such 
freedom is denied in proportion as it is admitted that 
the "order" engenders evil within itself. Moral evil 
is that for which we are responsible. We may, howe- 
ver, be held responsible for that which originates out- 
side of our will — in Hegel's opinion this is the tragedy 
of Oedipus. Tragedy may result from moral evil, but 
it does not always do so, nor is that the only cause 
of tragedy. 

These reflections are perfectly obvious, and if I 
understand him, Professor Bradley assumes, to begin 
with, an "idea" showing two irreconcilable aspects: 
the aspects of morality and fate. These two terms 
are mutually exclusive by definition, but in life the 
phases which they represent, but imperfectly, appear 
to exist together. In this apparent dilemma nothing 
seems possible but to fall back on Hegel's famous 
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"concrete universal." We must assume that there is 
no reality corresponding to the terms "fate" and 
"morality". Taken abstractly these words are inade- 
quate, because life itself is never found as pure fate 
or as pure morality. It is manifested in aspects that 
presuppose a synthesis of these ideas. From this it 
follows that tragedy, which must give a picture of 
life, cannot dispense with either element. Professor 
Bradley is therefore right in his endeavor to lay bare 
the general forces in Shakespeare, as well as to 
establish the presence of moral evil in Greek drama. 
As we look upon the spectacle of human life, now 
the one factor seems to us to be the more important, 
and now the other, while neither can ever be com- 
pletely subdued in any true presentation. But of 
course that factor which appears predominant to an 
epoch will be predominant in the tragedies of its 
poets. 

In modern tragedy considerable vacillation be- 
tween the two points of view is noticeable. The ten- 
dency to subordinate the individual element com- 
pletely is apparent in many dramas, particularly in 
those of the naturalistic writers. Those dramatists, 
however, who have been the most philosophic (such 
as Hebbel, Ibsen, Strindberg) do not present this 
one-sided view of life. But all who can be called mo- 
dern seem to agree in recognizing the limitations of 
the purely individual will. 

We are now in a position to discuss Hebbel 's con- 
ception of the divine antagonist. Among the writers 
that have given us a general account of modern 
drama in English Professor Henderson is the only 
one, as far as I know, who has paid any real atten- 
tion to Hebbel. It is particularly unfortunate, there- 
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fore, that he misunderstood a very important part 
of Hebbel's views on middle-class tragedy. "It is 
just as well," he tells us (The Changing Drama, 261 
— 262), "that Hebbel soon abandoned bourgeois 
tragedy; for he labored under the strange delusion 
that the limitations and restrictions peculiar to the 
narrowing conditions of middle-class life give rise not 
to the tragic, but only to the pathetic. He main- 
tained that the bourgeois type must be studied from 
within in order to emphasize the unique and parti- 
cular characteristics of middle-class life: 'The rigid 
exclusiveness with which the individuals wholly in- 
capable of dialectics, stand opposed to one another 
in the restricted sphere, and their consequent hor- 
rible enslavement to an existence of arrested deve- 
lopment 1 .' To-day we acknowledge that it is to the 
lower classes rather than to the middle-classes, that 
Hebbel's dictum would apply." 

These statements are partly incorrect and partly 
illogical. Hebbel did not labor under the delusion 
that the limitations of middle-class life give rise to 
the pathetic instead of the tragic. He held the very 
opposite opinion : the fact that he held it so convin- 
cingly and illustrated it so powerfully (Mary Magda- 
lene) is just what makes his position important in the 
history of the middle class drama. This was estab- 
lished long ago. (SeeEloesser : Das burgerliche Drama, 
1898). What he characterized as pathetic instead of 
tragic was the kind of middle-class tragedy which he 



1 A translation from Hebbel's Preface to Mary Magdalene. 
The Preface, one of Hebbel's most important essays on the 
drama, may be found at the end of this book. The reader is 
referred particularly to B93 below for the verification of my 
statements in the next paragraph. 
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condemned and set out to supplant, namely the kind 
in which the "conflict" is between aristocracy and 
the lower classes. He insisted, on the other hand, 
that the conflict must arise within the case itself, out 
of its own narrow limitations and prejudices. In 
other words he demanded a drama of true social 
criticism — a fundamental idea. And it makes no dif- 
ference in this point of view at all whether we apply 
the idea to one social class or another. In spite of 
this error Professor Henderson deserves credit for his 
attention to Hebbel, and particularly for his empha- 
sis of the fact that Hebbel, like Ibsen, identified action 
and exposition. (Op. Cit., 74, 75.) 

Hebbel was conscious of his role as initiator. It is 
convenient that he used the same vocabulary as 
Hegel, which enables us to continue the argument 
without loss of time in defining a new set of terms. 
He was original, but when he came to take a hand 
in the philosophic discussion of the drama, he was 
at a disadvantage in comparison with so thorough a 
school-man as Hegel. Hence his formulations cannot 
be conceived of apart from that philosopher. Here is 
not the place to enter upon a discussion of Hebbel's 
dramatic theory or of his relation to the thinkers of 
his time. That has been done often enough. We shall 
confine ourselves strictly to the line of argument 
selected from the first and attempt to fit into that 
only such of Hebbel's views as naturally belong there. 

One of the first things to strike the reader of Heb- 
bel's works is his preoccupation with the Universal, 
the Infinite, the Divine Antagonist. From first to 
last he brooded on man's relation to God. Generally 
he used Hegel's term — Idea. He could conceive of 
no tragedy in which this problem was not the cen- 
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tral problem. His first attempt to state his theore- 
tical views (after the completion of his first great tra- 
gedy, Judith) makes the divine antagonist the real 
hero of every tragic action. Tragedy results from 
individual arrogance, whether malicious or benevo- 
lent, tragic guilt is that arrogance, tragic action is the 
process of its destruction by the divine antagonist, 
tragic reconciliation is the peace that follows this 
self-satisfaction. After his third great tragedy, Mary 
Magdalene, he wrote another essay on theory, an 
essay profoundly influenced by the nature of that 
work. Dealing with the Biblical tradition in Judith, 
the poet had found a natural and satisfactory symbol 
of the divine antagonist in Jehovah. But Mary Mag- 
dalene was a social drama — he was forced to develop 
his theory further in order to make it fit this new 
work. 

We may interrupt our argument briefly at this 
point in order to consider how he came to write a 
realistic social tragedy ( 1 843 .) At this time there had 
arisen in Germany a new and deep interest in all 
social questions. Literature was again beginning to 
find its themes in the present. If Georg Biichner had 
lived, and been given freedom to develop his powers, 
he could have combined the profoundest social in- 
tuition with the finest endowments as poet and dra- 
matist. Der Hessische Bote, a radical pamphlet of his 
(1834), fifteen years before the Communist Mani- 
festo, shows decidedly modern conceptions of social 
problems. A brilliant biologist, he brought the same 
scientific penetration to bear on social and economic 
conditions. He asserted that only one thing could 
possibly put an end to the pillage of the oppressed 
classes by their rulers, the rich and aristocratic: eco- 
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nomic necessity. He hated the liberals, and in a letter 
to Gutzkow expressed the opinion that the faith pla- 
ced by the Young Germans in the so-called cultured 
classes as saviors of the people was futile — a fact that 
these classes have not yet recognized . In his greatest 
tragedy, The Death of Danton (1835), we have a work 
which for its grasp of character, its penetration of 
vital issues, and its realistic portrayal of the lower 
classes is incredible in so young a man. Biichner pos- 
sessed more than poetic fire, much more — he pos- 
sessed Shakespearean balance and understanding. 
His loss at the age of twenty-four was irreparable. 

The Young Germans, official leaders of the new 
literary movement, were also interested in social quest- 
ions, though with far less penetration than Biichner 
or even Hebbel. Gutzkow's contemporary essays are 
of value in this connection. When he was twenty-six 
years of age, he wrote his Sakularbilder (1837) with 
an astonishing knowledge of social, political, econo- 
mic, philosophical, literary, and theological matters. 
He discusses the problem of poverty and wealth, and 
gives us at least a sympathetic presentation of St. Si- 
mon and the French socialistic theories. He demands 
especially a closer relation between literature and the 
Zeitgeist, he discusses marriage and divorce and the 
position of woman in society. He recognizes (see par- 
ticularly P. 260) the problematic nature of the pre- 
sent social order, and asserts that a new orientation 
(not a revolution) is needed. "What is right any- 
how?" he inquires "Our age is a critical one. 

It does not resist the past unconditionally: it only 
demands that every tradition from the past be tested 
anew, be confirmed anew with reasons of justice and 
right." Hebbel said the same thing in his Preface 
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to Mary Magdalene: "The man of this century does 
not want new and unheard-of institutions, as he has 
been reproached with. He only wants to see them 
rest on nothing but morality and necessity, which 
are identical." As is generally known, Gutzkow at- 
tempted in his novels to find a problematic social 
background, following the lead of George Sand. He 
also made an effort to do this for the stage when he 
wrote Werner, or Heart and World (1840). 

This drama is based on a social problem, that is 
as far as its author was able to discern one, for the 
problem is artificial and forced to an extreme degree. 
But the type is there, as may be seen from a short 
review of the stoiy. Heinrich von Jordan, as a poor 
student, loved Marie, whom he later gave up for a 
rich girl and a title. Marie, whose love for him had 
been genuine, appears later in his life, against her 
will and without the intention of either. Jordan, con- 
science-smitten on her account, wishes to make good 
his neglect, but in doing this he arouses the suspicion 
and jealousy of his wife. A near- tragedy results. He 
does not conceal his past wrong, and Gutzkow here 
tries to construct some sort of dramatic argument 
between him and his wife. But the hero's intentions 
are so vague and her position consequently so doubt- 
ful that nothing can come of the discussion. Jordan 
regards himself as a sacrifice to social prejudice, while 
in reality he makes the impression of an immature 
boy. "I have", he says, "sacrificed my ambition to 
modern fate, which has taken the place of the ancient 
moira ... I refused only to sacrifice my heart and 
defied the laws which an historical chance elevated 
to the position of 'moral' necessity." — a tirade that 
crumbles under analysis. This play is Gutzkow's 
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most noteworthy attempt in dramatic form to find 
the new orientation in social customs that he had 
declared to be necessary. It is interesting also to note 
in passing that he makes use of the analytic techni- 
que. The entire love-affair with Mane is in the past, 
and its importance for the present action grows as 
the play advances. 

These examples may suffice to show the widespread 
interest in social problems among men of letters in 
Germany about the time Hebbel wrote his Mary 
Magdalene. He shared this interest and he was parti- 
cularly fascinated by the problematic nature of mo- 
dern society, for in what was problematic alone did 
he recognize the material of tragedy. Only when all 
the cards are on the table, when every character 
comes out fully and frankly for his own standpoint, 
representing it to the end, when there is an irreducible 
issue as to what is right and what wrong — only then 
does Hebbel construct the play. This is why he af- 
firms that all his tragedies have a social basis : the 
relation of man to woman ; of the individual to the 
state ; the destructive operation of social prejudices ; 
the necessity of atonement for sin ; the function of 
religion. In his choice of form, it is true, he vacil- 
lated. After trying his powers in the realistic social 
tragedy {Mary Magdalene, Julia), he finally deve- 
loped a symbolic form, which we shall briefly charac- 
terize later. 

Let us now resume the thread of our argument con- 
cerning the divine antagonist in Mary Magdalene. 
This was in part what he wrote his preface to define. 
Making his comparison in Hegel's terms, he says that 
the conflict in Greek tragedy is between man and 
fate ; in Shakespeare the individual has become pro- 
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blematic; the next step is that "fate" should be- 
come problematic. The tragic dualism, he says, must 
be in the Idea itself, or in that phase of the Idea which 
presents itself to us . What is that? Nothing else but 
the "existing institutions of human society, political, 
religious, and moral." The view that the institutions 
of human society represent something divine had, of 
course, been exactly formulated by Hegel, who said : 
"For the moral order {das Sittliche) ... is the Divine 
in its worldly reality" (Op. Cit. 528.) This idea Heb- 
bel applied directly to tragedy. His demand is clear 
enough: the tragic problem in modern times can no 
longer be purely individual (the pursuit of a sub- 
jective purpose), but must be social in the widest 
sense. The institutions of human society have in 
themselves become problematical, and hence pro- 
ductive of tragedy for the individual. The divine 
antagonist thus again is fate, fate in a form new and 
more complex, if apparently not so profound and 
mysterious — that depends on what one sees in social 
institutions. As far as I know this is the first simple, 
comprehensive formulation of modern social tragedy, 
and Mary Magdalene is the first example of this tra- 
gedy that will bear analysis. 

Does this theory mean that the individual is to 
occupy the same position, subordinate to the same 
degree as in Greek tragedy ? Is he to have no more 
subjective emotional life? Not in Hebbel's opinion. 
He places character above plot and demands as an 
indispensable condition that the dramatist show the 
process by which the characters have become what 
they are. His conscious and consistent effort was to 
find in this very particular a synthesis of Greek and 
Shakespearean tragedy: a broader function of the 
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divine antagonist typical of the one ; more room for 
growth of character typical of the other. This syn- 
thesis would necessarily be a compromise but it could 
be a new and definite thing. The great secret would 
be to show the organic relation existing between the 
individual and his environment. And this is why 
Hebbel never wearied of insisting that the characters 
be rooted firmly in their own soil , that they breathe 
a particular atmosphere. 

We are now in a position to point out the peculiar 
relation between Hebbel's dramatic intentions and 
his dramatic form. The space available to the drama- 
tist in which to unfold his picture of life is limited. 
He has to exercise the utmost economy. If, as Hebbel 
declared, the divine antagonist must be given more 
room, then the individual must be given less. The 
individual, however, is not to be subordinated : not 
only his individuality but the process of its formation 
is to be shown. There is a way to solve this problem : 
show how the individual was made into what he is 
through the effect of the social environment. Again 
however, evolution of character cannot be shown 
apart from a true use of time, and it may even pre- 
suppose a composite action. How was this to be done 
without the freedom of the Shakespearean form? 
The logical answer to this question is : the analytic 
exposition, or the inverted perspective. 

At least two well-known English writers have tou- 
ched upon this question and recognized the truth of 
the position set forth here in greater detail . Profes- 
sor Vaughan in his Types of Tragic Drama (P. i49f.) 
declares that the classic form emphasizes plot, while 
the Shakespearean form emphasizes character, and 
that the loosening of the action was indispensable if 
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the dramatist desired to portray growth of character. 
"Time", he says, "is essential to this; and time is 
just what the classical drama obstinately refuses to 
give." He adds, however, that a treatment reflec- 
ting the past in the present, such as Ibsen's, over- 
comes this difficulty to some extent. It is surprising 
that this statement, which really touches the heart 
of a new dramatic form, should be relegated to the 
position of an afterthought in the discussion. But 
Professor Vaughan's book, which is so instructive in 
the comparison of the Greek and the Shakespearean 
types, devotes only a superficial attention to Ibsen. 
Mr. Archer likewise has pointed out the organic neces- 
sity of the analytic exposition in modern drama. 
"Under modern conditions", he says (Play Making, 
113), "it is difficult to produce a play of very com- 
plex psychological, moral, or emotional substance, in 
which the whole crisis comes within the frame of the 
picture. The method of attacking the crisis in the 
middle or near the end is really a device for relaxing 
in some measure the narrow bounds of theatrical re- 
presentation, and enabling the playwright to deal 
with a larger segment of human experience." Aside 
from the fact that the expression, "attacking the 
crisis in the middle or near the end," is inadequate 
as a definition of the modern method, the case could 
not be put more clearly. 

It was not Ibsen, however, who introduced this de- 
vice into modern drama. In fact we have seen that 
the device is an old one, that there is only a difference 
of degree between the formal and the analytic exposi- 
tion, and that all variations between the extremes 
may be found. The realization of environment as 
fate made the history of the character important. 
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This implied a vital use of time, which in turn forced 
the past far beyond the first act into the texture of 
the whole drama. This is the new element, as far as 
the analytic exposition is concerned, in modern dra- 
ma. Hebbel faced and solved the problem in Mary 
Magdalene. In doing this he was only constructively 
modifying the dramatic tradition he inherited, for 
the whole history of the German drama since Lessing 
was an effort to combine the vividness and profound 
characterization of Shakespeare with the unity and 
simplicity of the classical form 1 . 

We may illustrate Hebbel's use of inverted cha- 
racter-perspective (i.e., the true modern analytic ex- 
position) by three dramas : Mary Magdalene, Julia, 
and Herod and Mariamne. 

In the first of these tragedies the central figure is 
a certain cabinet-maker, Master Anton. He has had 
a hard fight to attain his position in life. The early 
loss of his father set him to work as a boy-apprentice 
to a friend of the family, and he never forgets the 
human kindness of his first master. Later he sacri- 
fices the hardly earned dowry of his daughter, Clara, 
in order to save that old man from ruin and despair. 
This act is typical of the sense of obligation and 
justice with which he has gone through life. He is a 
pedant in the fulfillment of each duty, in the regu- 
lation of each task, in the assignment of each punish- 
ment. He also has the sensitive regard for respect- 
ability that accompanies this exactitude in details of 
conduct. And to all he applies the same measure as 
to himself, without indulgence, without mercy, ha- 

1 A particular phase of this effort, which, however, throws 
light on the entire movement, is traced in Max Scherer's 
Kampf und Krieg im deutschen Drama von Gottsched bis Kleist. 
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ving long ago forced himself to suppress all softer emo- 
tions. Outwardly, at least; inwardly he is bleeding. 
Life has embittered him because he has set up an 
impossible standard, the fulfillment of the jot and 
tittle of the law. By this puritanic attitude he has 
antagonized many people, and above all he has com- 
pletely estranged his own son, Carl, who seems to be 
turning out in all respects the opposite of his father. 
In his wife and his daughter, Clara, he has found obe- 
dient, but suffering, servants. 

The figure next in importance is Clara. She had al- 
ways loved a youthful companion, known in the play 
as the Secretary. Apparently her affections had been 
answered. But later, as the boy grew up, he went 
off to study at a university, and Clara began to rea- 
lize what it meant to belong to a lower class in so- 
ciety. Her friends taunted her for aspiring to a man 
above her station; the years passed with no news 
from her former lover ; another suitor appeared ; the 
mother added the weight of her influence — and Clara, 
partly from wounded pride, partly for lack of inde- 
pendence (due in turn to her cowed will) took the 
first fatal step and pledged herself to Leonhard . This 
Leonhard was a wily schemer (but only within de- 
finite limits of respectability), certain to become one 
of the pillars of society. Not sure as to the existence 
or the amount of Clara's dowry, he has taken care 
occasionally to flatter the deformed daughter of the 
richer mayor, in order to have another chance open 
if necessary. The Secretary returns at this stage of 
affairs, and Leonhard observes Clara's awakened in- 
terest in him. He is not able to marry her at once, 
because Anton refuses assent until his future son-in- 
law obtains a definite position, which is in view. Thus 
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Leonhard, fearing to lose Clara, begs her to commit 
herself to him irrevocably, pleading jealousy, accu- 
sing her of lack of good faith, and appealing to a 
custom not unusual in their class, until she yields. 

All these events, and others that we have not space 
to recount here, lie before the opening of the tragedy. 
We gather them from the first and second of the 
three acts. The crisis is precipitated by the arrest of 
Carl on a (false) charge of theft. This is done for pure 
revenge by a bailiff whom Anton had offended in a 
fit of respectability. The shock kills Anton's wife, 
and Leonhard, having just learned of the expenditure 
of the dowry, forsakes Clara. These and the remai- 
ning events are worked out before us : Clara's despair, 
Anton's suspicion, Clara's confession to the Secretary, 
the duel between the Secretary and Leonhard, Clara's 
suicide, Anton's discovery (in spite of her efforts to 
protect him) of the cause, the famous words with 
which he closes the action: "I understand the world 
no longer!" — a bourgeois confession of bankruptcy. 

We need not give the history of the other charac- 
ters in this tragedy. These two examples will suffice 
to show the value of the analytic technique when it 
is a question of combining evolution of character with 
unity of time : the present action of this play occu- 
pies only a few days. We may, however, say a few 
words regarding the social nature of this work. It is 
not permissible, as has been done, to deny that Mary 
Magdalene is a true example of social tragedy, on the 
ground that its circle is too restricted or that the 
case is not typical. The tragedy of parental conser- 
vatism is typical enough, and even yet is not obso- 
lete in the classes which Hebbel selected (compare 
St. John Ervine's Mixed Marriage). Further the 
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action can be symbolical of tyranny in any human 
being. If by the criticism is meant that Hebbel failed 
to write the social tragedy of more cultured classes, 
that has nothing to do with this particular work, 
though it is a statement which must be given full 
consideration in estimating him as a dramatist. Mary 
Magdalene is a social tragedy because the social envi- 
ronment of the characters is an organic part of those 
characters, which could not be conceived of in their 
individual appearance and actions in any other en- 
vironment, and because it is out of these conditions 
that the tragic issue proceeds — certainly as much as 
it proceeds in Ibsen from that source, for Hebbel and 
Ibsen agree in emphasizing the individual factor as 
well. Steiger therefore would not seem to be right 
when, in asserting that Ibsen, following the lead of 
Balzac, Flaubert and others, first wrote tragedies in 
which social environment counts, he says: "Up to 
that time the poets had no hesitation in separating 
the human being whom they wished to portray from 
his past, from the soil upon which he had grown ; for 
the teaching of the freedom of the will, which was 
almost generally held, meant essentially nothing else 
than that every human being began his life quite 
anew and arranged it to suit himself." 1 These words 
certainly could not be applied to Clara or Anton. 

Julia, the next example we have to consider, is 
one of Hebbel's most instructive works in the consi- 
deration of his technical development. Not only does 
it make use of the analytic method for the purpose of 
character-perspective, it places the social tragedy in 
a higher sphere. The work is somewhat lacking in 
unity. Probably the main idea can best be formula- 

1 Werden des neuen Dramas, 227. 
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ted as the atonement for wrong. At any rate this is 
the most interesting idea, and at the end all the lea- 
ding characters are made to share in it to some ex- 
tent, for they have all transgressed their individual 
bounds . By far the greatest part of the material lies 
in the past with reference to the present action, which 
is largely a discussion. The wasted life of Count Ber- 
tram (a conscience-striken Alving), which he is trying 
in some way to atone for ; the history of the relation 
between Tobaldi and Grimaldi ; the youth and awake- 
ning of Antonio ; his discovery of Julia and their love- 
affair; Julia's flight from home — all this "composite 
action" precedes the opening of the play, and it is 
brought out piecemeal in the course of that. We 
learn the story along with the persons involved.- The 
use of the analytic technique here for the purpose of 
deep perspective of character is even more striking 
than in Mary Magdalene. It must be said, however, 
that the persons in the drama are rather thrown to- 
gether than grown together, that is, they do not seem 
to be the product of the same soil, and this lack of 
fusion is one of the chief faults of the work. As a 
matter of fact they are not of the same soil : we have 
three different factors to reckon with, the Count's 
sphere, Julia's sphere, and Antonio's sphere. The 
poet never succeeds in making a unit of this trinity. 
The end of this drama is a discussion, which re- 
sults in the three main characters resolving to make 
good their wrongs, as far as possible, by resigning their 
claims to happiness. Particularly Julia, who already 
prefigures Mariamne and Rhodope, fights out the 
issue with Antonio until everything is clear between 
them. As is well-known, the discussion has been ter- 
med the new technical element in the dramas of Ib- 
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sen . Shaw, in his Quintessence of Ibsenism, makes this 
assertion, and gently derides the professional critics 
for leaving it to him to notice the fact. He explains 
that the discussion is essential just because of the 
problematic nature of the issue, which is true. But 
this is another new device that is quite old. Even 
Clytemnestra defends herself vigorously against the 
accusations of the Chorus after the murder of Aga- 
memnon. But we need not look for examples in Greek 
tragedy. Kleist's Prince of Homburg propounds a 
problem and has a long dramatic discussion. There 
is certainly plenty of discussion in the plays of Du- 
mas, even if it is rather one-sided (Le Fits Naturel, 
Les Idees de Madame Aubray, Denise). Augier like- 
wise furnishes numerous instances. Finally the pro- 
blematic discussion is the heart and soul of Hebbel's 
most important tragedies. In the face of all these 
examples it is impossible to maintain that the dis- 
cussion is a technical innovation of Ibsen. 

The third example chosen from Hebbel is Herod 
and Mariamne. This tragedy introduces something 
new, the symbolic form, which the poet had finally 
evolved for his purposes and which he thereafter used 
consistently. It is best characterized by the choice of 
historical or traditional material. This material, how- 
ever, is meant to be one of the formal elements of 
the work and in no sense content as such. The con- 
tent remains as before modern ; at any rate the under- 
lying problem must be a modern one. Otto Ludwig, 
himself more of a realist, recognized this clearly in his 
remarks on Hebbel, and declared him to be attemp- 
ting the impossible. We are not discussing that inter- 
esting question at this moment. What Hebbel had 
gained technically prior to this he retained in the 
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new tragedy : the assured use of analysis in order to 
reveal the characters as they have grown out of the 
past into the present and as they are conditioned by 
their surroundings. 

Two individuals, man and wife, both developed to 
full maturity, are presented to us here just when their 
relation to each other has become critical. What has 
shaken it lies in the past and in the present action it 
is completely shattered. The decisive factors lie be- 
fore the opening scene. Herod's difficult position as 
ruler of the Jews ; his struggle to maintain himself 
against religious fanaticism; his gradual evolution 
into a tyrant ; the breakdown of his frankness and 
its conversion into cunning and duplicity under this 
pressure ; the bitter enmity of Alexandra ; his mur- 
der of Mariamne's brother, on the plea of self-defence ; 
his guilty attempts to deceive her in regard to that — 
all this precedes the tragedy. It simply continues be- 
fore our eyes, merging logically and inexorably into 
Herod's brutal and stupid command that Mariamne 
be killed in event of his death. The present is here 
interlaced with the past in a masterful analysis, and 
the catastrophe is preceded by a discussion (Titus and 
Mariamne) in which the heroine convincingly justi- 
fies her course of action. 

Just as we have previously called attention to stri- 
king similarities between Greek and modern drama 
(the technique of analysis, the tragedy of innocence), 
so here we may notice the similarity in concentration, 
in the simplicity of action, in the small number of 
characters vitally interested . Hebbel generally shows 
us a problematic issue between two persons : Julia 
and Antonio; Herod and Mariamne; Duke Ernst 
and his son; Kandaules and Rhodope. His agree- 
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ment with Ibsen in this respect is remarkable. Con- 
sider Nora and Helmer, Rosmer and Rebecca, Rita 
and Allmers, Ellida and Wangel, to mention no 
others . In all these cases in both dramatists the play 
opens when the two persons concerned have advanced 
to a point where their previous relations, no matter 
how smooth these may appear to be, are no longer 
tenable. The explanation lies in the respective cha- 
racters, and the revelation of how they came to be 
what they are is the means by which the causal con- 
nection between past and present is laid bare. We 
have therefore here a method which is able to show 
the character in its environment, and the environ- 
ment through the character ; to show how the cha- 
racter was before the action begins, and finally with 
this vital use of time to achieve a simplicity and con- 
centration reminding us of the classic purity of the 
Greeks. 
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III. 

Development of Characterperspective in Ibsen. 

The lines traceable externally from Ibsen to Hebbel 
are few and dim. German was the only language 
Ibsen knew well besides his own. He was familiar 
with the works of Kleist and the Young Germans . In 
1 852 he spent a short time in Dresden for the purpose 
of studying the stage, and while there wrote St. John's 
Night. During this visit he also read a little book by 
Hermann Hettner : Das moderne Drama, which had 
just appeared 1 . This had a good deal to say about 
Hebbel, besides betraying his influence in many ways. 
On page 48 Hettner develops his views on the nature 
of the material for historical drama, quoting with ap- 
proval parts of the essay : Mein Wort uber das Drama . 
He discusses rather fully (p.63f.) the middle-class 
drama, briefly outlining its history and concluding 
with a condemnation of its contemporary superficia- 
lity in terms that remind us of the Preface to Mary 
Magdalene. He prophesies that the drama of the fu- 
ture will deal more with social than political con- 
flicts, and demands that these conflicts shall arise not 
from external accident but from inherent conditions . 
And finally he issues a formal challenge to drama- 
tists to enter this rich field: "In the conflicts of our 
inner evolution, in the recesses of family life, which 
is shaken to its lowest foundations, in the volcanic, 
treacherous soil of our social conditions now lie the 



Roman Woerner: Henrik Ibsen. Vol. I, p. 107. 
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profoundest depths of our moral nature (des sittlichen 
Geistes). But where there are grave moral conflicts, 
there also is 'great, gigantic' fate, and where there is 
a great fate, i. e. one essentially inevitable, there is 
also pure tragedy." 

These words were nothing short of prophetic in 
1852, particularly when we think of Ibsen reading 
them. It is evident enough in this essay that Hettner 
had learned from Hebbel. He practically adopts Heb- 
bel's definition of the new drama (p. 105), quoting 
from the Preface to Mary Magdalene. This tragedy 
he also holds up, "in spite of serious shortcomings," 
as an example of the new drama, for in it "are com- 
mitted out of pure righteousness the gravest sins 
against right and true human morality." Likewise in 
his discussion of the technical aspects of the drama 
he reveals Hebbel 's influence. After an attack on the 
practice of using chance and intrigue in dramatic 
structure (P. 112, P. 124), he demands, this time in 
contrast to the Shakespearean form, simpler motives 
and greater economy on the stage. Here he cites the 
newer French writers with approval, who were re- 
turning (from romantic crudities) to the purity of 
their classic poets . And this section closes with words 
of praise for Mary Magdalene and Herod and Mari- 
amne as examples of better dramatic construction in 
Germany. 

It is certain therefore that Ibsen was acquainted 
with the general nature of Hebbel's work, and more 
than likely that he knew his important tragedies. 
There is a current tradition that he valued Hebbel 
highly and was deeply impressed by a performance of 
Mary Magdalene. (The authority for this tradition I 
am unable to give.) Finally Professor Henderson tells 
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us in The Changing Drama (P. 74) that he had the 
verbal assurance of Ibsen's son that his father ac- 
knowledged technical indebtedness to no one but Heb- 
bel. We must admit, however, that all these facts, 
namely that Ibsen was acquainted with Hebbel's 
work, that he acknowledged technical indebtedness 
to him alone, and that we find in the work of both 
men the peculiarly modern use of the analytic ex- 
position — these facts, be it repeated, by no means 
justify us in concluding that Ibsen learned the ana- 
lytic exposition from Hebbel. He may have done so. 
He also may have had something very different in 
mind, something on which no one has as yet come, 
and he may have developed the method of character- 
perspective independently. 

Is it possible to trace in Ibsen's dramas the steps 
by which he approached his technical goal ? It is not 
only possible, it is very easy. One of the first things 
we notice when we direct our attention to this ques- 
tion is that from the beginning Ibsen had a fondness 
for the hidden past. "Even in Catiline," remark the 
editors of his posthumous works, "Ibsen employs an 
important device of dramatic technique, a device 
used later by the poet with such mastery : a horrible 
secret of long standing introduces the action and 
brings about the catastrophe. 1 " This statement is 
true as far as it goes. Only we must not lose sight of 
the fact that not the secret of long standing, nor even 
its gradual revelation, is the most important feature 
in Ibsen's later technique, but the use he makes of 
the revelation in unfolding the history of his charac- 

1 Henrik Ibsens Nachgelassene Schriften in vier Banden. 
Herausgegeben von Julius Elias und Halvdan Koht. Bd. 4, 
264!:. 
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ters. Collin (Neue Rundschau, 1907, S. 1301) has sug- 
gested that this tendency on Ibsen's part to employ 
an ancient secret may have been due to the influence 
of Mauritz Hansen, the Norwegian romanticist. This 
is certainly possible. In general it is worth remar- 
king that the analytic method is a favorite one in 
fiction, romantic or realistic. Examples are so nume- 
rous that it is superfluous to mention any. 

Ibsen's second effort, Warrior's Mound (1850), pre- 
serves the type, ending in a recognition between 
father and son. The next complete work wasSt. John's 
Night (1852), which he brought back from his first 
visit to Germany. The idea has been advanced that 
this little play contains the germ of the analytic me- 
thod. L'Escoffier (Revue Germanique, 1905, p. 295L) 
not only intimates this but also expresses the opinion 
that Ibsen learned his analytic technique from Scribe : 
«Dans Vintervalle (between St. John's Night, 1852, 
and Lady Inger 1854) il avait appris des Danois et sur- 
tout de Scribe I'art d'agencer une fable, et de rejeter dans 
le passe un secret dont la signification menacante gran- 
dit avec le drama. Dejd, dans la nuit de la Saint Jean, 
on voit Birk et Paulsen prendre conscience de leur vrais 

sentiments en decouvrant peu a peu un passe oublie 

On sail quels effets Ibsen a tires plus tard de ce pro- 
cede. » It should be said at once that the art d'agencer 
une fable, a la Scribe at any rate, is something sepa- 
rate and distinct from the analytic technique, and 
may ©r may not occur together with that. Certainly 
Ibsen in his most analytic plays discarded every ves- 
tige of intrigue, replacing it with convictions. This 
may be what he learned from Hebbel. As for the past 
secret which grows in threatening importance as the 
drama proceeds, this means much or it means no- 
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thing, according to the nature and significance of 
that secret, according to its availability as material 
for character-perspective, to the insistence with which 
it forces a vital use of time upon the dramatist, in 
fact to the very scope and purpose of the whole under- 
taking. I think we might look in vain for examples 
of the analytic exposition among Scribe's plays. St. 
John's Night conforms to some slight extent to this 
type. It has no set exposition ; what is necessary for 
the understanding of the story is revealed in various 
places during the action, particularly when Old Berg 
at last brings out the important papers. It is also 
worthy of note, as L'Escoffier points out, that the 
characters here begin to look into their own past in 
order to find an explanation of their present. The ten- 
dency is there, but little more. 

At this stage a new influence enters into Ibsen's 
development : that of the French drama. Lady Inger 
o/Ostrat was written in 1854, and we must agree with 
L'Escoffier that in the meantime Ibsen had learned 
from Scribe or the Danes or somewhere I' art d'agencer 
une fable. Brandes, who speaks rather favorably of 
this tragedy, points out the same thing 1 . We are not 
now interested in the dexterous manipulation of plot 
in this work, a trick Ibsen so thoroughly rid himself 
of later. Is there here any noteworthy retrospective 
characterization ? In general it must be said that the 
characterization is scarcely noteworthy at all, but 
what there is, is rooted in the past (Lady Inger, 
Elina.) The psychology is, of course, purely indivi- 
dual . We could say that in Lady Inger Ibsen retains 
what he had hitherto developed in the way of retro- 

1 Henrik Ibsen. B. Bjornsen. Critical Studies by Bran- 
des. Macmillan 1899: Third Impression, p. 95 f. 
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spective technique, with a tendency already to in- 
dicate character-growth, and that in addition he at- 
tempts to complicate the action in the manner of 
Scribe. 

Ibsen came under the influence of the French 
drama as director of the theater in Bergen (from Nov., 
1851), and in Christiania (from Sept., 1857.) In this 
capacity he found it impossible to get on without the 
French, who supplied all European stages. Between 
1851 and 1 862 he wrote a number of reviews in which 
his attitude to these plays is occasionally made 
known 1 . In 1851, while reviewing Gutzkow's Zopf 
und Schwert he compared German and French plays, 
emphasizing the fact, that the latter were divorced 
from literature and written only for the stage. (That 
was his opinion.) It is noteworthy that he did not 
condemn them for this, but for their artificiality, or 
as he put it, for having no reality. The German plays, 
on the other hand , he found too realistic, besides being 
poorly constructed, for example in their too frequent 
change of scene. Again in 1857, immediately after his 
entrance upon the office of director of the Norwegian 
theater in Christiania, he describes the French plays, 
of which the repertoire mainly consisted, as techni- 
cally perfect but devoid of all poetry (Op.cit.p.362f.) 
In his opinion they encouraged virtuosity at the ex- 
pense of art, and their sole object was to "make dia- 
logue." He also deplored this as an evil influence on 
the actors: "Look at their repertoire!" he exclaims, 
"Does it not consist nine-tenths of that French non- 
sense, which anyway is absolutely at variance with 
our national feeling?" 

1 See Ibsens Samtliche Werke in deutscher Sprache, hrsg. 
von Elias, Brandes, and Schlenther. Vol. I, p. 290! 
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When he wrote these words, he had just completed 
the Vikings, and was at the height of his enthusiasm 
for a national drama, finding content and form in the 
heroic ballads of Norway. It may be that his con- 
tinued experience with the stage during the next few 
years disposed him to be less severe in his condem- 
nation of the French. We find an indication of this 
in an essay dated 1861 (Op. cit. p. 454), in which he 
refers to the history of Scribe on the Norwegian sta- 
ges. At first, he says, there as every-where else, 
Scribe was held to be above all criticism. Then came 
a new direction in France: the drama of character 
developed from the drama of situation. Both kinds 
were tolerated in France. But the Germans, "who, 
with all their philosophy, in many cases have diffi- 
culty in seeing that the truth has more than one 
side," began to condemn Scribe as mechanical, ob- 
solete, and unpoetic. This sounds half and half like 
a defense of Scribe — or possibly it is only a censure 
of the Germans. At any rate, no matter what Ibsen 
may have said now or later, when he vehemently 
denied any influence of Dumas on his work, it is cer- 
tain that he learned from the French. Fortunately he 
unlearned a good deal of this later, but much of that 
very art of "making dialogue", once scorned, remai- 
ned his permanent possession 1 . 

Resuming the thread of this discussion where we 
left off with Lady Inger, I think we are safe in asser- 
ting that until we reach The Pretenders (1863), we 
cannot notice any great advance in the art of cha- 
racter-perspective. This takes us beyond The Feast 

1 Mr. Archer has indicated the general extent of French 
influence on Ibsen: Ibsen's Apprenticeship, Fortnightly Re- 
view. Vol. 81, n. s. Vol. 75, p. 25 f. London 1904. 
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at Solkaug(i8$$), a preliminary study to the Vikings, 
beyond Olaf Liljekrans (1856), and also beyond the 
Vikings (1857). For this last-named work, however 
striking it may be as an example of revelation of a 
secret, has no depth of characterization. The most 
that might be said would concern Hiordis, the only 
person in the tragedy whose character could arouse 
interest. Love's Comedy (1862) we can also pass by 
in this connection. But in The Pretenders we find 
some finished work in character-perspective: parti- 
cularly Earl Skule and Bishop Nicholas. Each of 
these men gives us his history, enabling us to see the 
process of his growth and putting into our hands the 
key to his present course of action. There is Earl 
Skule, who has always waited for this one or that one 
to die, in order that his deeply rooted, painfully sup- 
pressed ambition to reign might be satisfied ; and as 
each one has died, as fate itself seemed to prepare his 
path for him, he has waited again for a more favo- 
rable moment. Thus at last he has come face to face, 
without possibility of further evasion, with Hakon, 
the greatest because the "luckiest" of men. So the 
present situation and the present character are only 
a culmination. The same is true of Bishop Nicholas, 
the coward (physically speaking), who ran away in 
every battle, who entered the priesthood only in order 
to find a more suitable field for his will to power. 
What he could never accomplish as knight he hoped 
to accomplish as priest. And he does accomplish it, 
until Hakon comes : he sows dissenssion that no man 
may become more powerful than he. This is his func- 
tion also in the process between Hakon and Skule. 
In this tragedy, therefore, for the first time Ibsen 
deepened the perspective of his characters and show- 
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ed them in their true development. It may be ob- 
jected that unity of time is not observed in The Pre- 
tenders. This is true, and it is also true to a lesser 
degree in Herod and Mariamne, but this does not 
affect the validity of the examples for the simple rea- 
son that, while time is consumed in the action, it is 
not consumed for the purpose of showing the history 
of the characters — that is something essentially com- 
plete, and it is revealed independently of the time 
needed for the present action. In other words, the 
poet simply has not made use of the full possibilities 
of the method . 

The dramas intervening between The Pretenders 
(1863) and the Pillars of Society (1877) scarcely show 
any further advance in the art of character-perspec- 
tive. They do, however, introduce a new element — 
the influence of environment and heredity. The psy- 
chology of Skule and Bishop Nicholas is still purely 
individual. Brand, begun as an epic (1864), comple- 
ted in its present form in 1866, has a good deal of 
speculation on the nature of guilt as a curse trans- 
mitting itself in widening and interfering circles from 
one generation to another. In The League of Youth 
(1869) Aslaksen explains his present from his past, 
concluding : "What a queer jumble it is ! Daniel Heire 
and Providence, and the Chamberlain, and destiny 
and circumstance — and I myself in the midst of it!" 
Thus we see that before Ibsen wrote any of his famous 
realistic plays of social life, he had made more or less 
effective use of all the essential elements of his mo- 
dern technique, without having employed them to- 
gether in any supreme effort. 

Emperor and Galilean, the first part of which at 
least, is one of Ibsen's great works, was begun before 
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the League of Youth and was not completed until 
1873, dates that bear witness to the poet's difficulty 
with the material. As is wellknown, Ibsen valued this 
drama highly, declaring that it would contain the 
positive view of life that so many had missed in his 
writings (Letter of July 12, 1871 1 .) And a little later 
(Sept. 24, 1871) he confessed that his preoccupation 
with Julian had almost made a fatalist of him — the 
very thing that Brandes criticized in the drama. 
Ibsen himself declared that Emperor and Galilean 
was the first of his plays to be written under the in- 
fluence of German ideas, and Mr. Gosse, his biogra- 
pher, hastens to add that it is the only one — a hazar- 
dous assertion to make of Ibsen, who gave up Italy 
for Germany because he desired to get in touch with 
the times (Letter of March 9, 1879), who spent the 
best years of his life in Dresden and Munich, who ad- 
vised young authors to come to Germany (March 2 5 , 
1880), and who declared that Munich was his spiri- 
tual home (June 27, 1879.) It is certain that this 
tragedy comes very close to that symbolic form which 
Hebbel developed after he abandoned realism. The 
chief characteristics of that form are : First, the ma- 
terial chosen must be historical or mythical; second, 
it must have a vital relation to the problems of the 
present ; third, the characters must be intimately and 
vitally rooted in their native soil, they must breathe 
their own atmosphere. It is obvious that the diffi- 
culty is to find an historical subject that naturally 
symbolizes the struggles of the present, and to create 



1 Briefe von Henrik Ibsen, hrsg. von Julius Elias und 
Halvdan Koht. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin 1 905. There is an 
unauthorized translation, without mention of the editors of 
the original, published by Fox, Duffield and Co. 
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characters truly of their own time and yet represen- 
tative of ours. It is in this very respect that Hebbel 
is open to, and has suffered, the severest criticism. 
Vischer found this fault with Judith, Hettner with 
Herod and Mariamne, Otto Ludwig found it inherent 
in the form. In Emperor and Galilean, however, we 
can recognize that rare and peculiar appropriateness 
in the symbol, because Christianity is on the defen- 
sive in modern times just as it was in Julian's time. 
Ibsen, like Maximus, spent his life searching for the 
foundations of the "Third Kingdom". The simi- 
larity in symbolic form between Hebbel and Ibsen is 
here very striking. Hebbel has in this case the ad- 
vantage of greater concentration, due to his use of the 
analytic technique, of which we find slight trace in 
Emperor and Galilean. It is true that we are given an 
account of Julian's boyhood as explaining his dispo- 
sition, but his most significant development takes 
place before our eyes. In this respect the form is 
truly Shakespearean. 

Now ensued a longer pause in Ibsen's writing (1873 
till 77), which he spent in revising his earlier dramas. 
When he began anew it was Ibsen, the realist. The 
use of prose in Emperor and Galilean was already a 
beginning of that resolute turn taken definitely in 
Pillars of Society (1877). When Ibsen finally put 
aside all historical symbolism to treat of people in 
contemporary society, people of modern dress and 
speech, we find an immediate and sudden setback in 
the direction of the more conventional form of Du- 
mas . Pillars of Society not only has a formal exposi- 
tion, it reveals in many scenes, and particularly in its 
ending, that fatally skilfull and providential touch of 
the maker. The same may be said of the Doll's House, 
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except for the logical conclusion 1 . This setback, ho- 
wever, was not of long duration, for in Ghosts Ibsen 
organically united all the elements of his mature 
technique : the social environment of the characters ; 
their history within this environment; both these 
factors managed by skilful analysis; realistic lan- 
guage, and people of the cultured middle class. 

Thus, from this particular angle, we can see what 
Hebbel had accomplished before Ibsen took up the 
task, and what Ibsen added. In discarding symbolic 
material, and in portraying the problematic charac- 
ters of our own times in their own guise, and in no 
other, he was compelled to employ the language of 
everyday (comparatively speaking), and also to deve- 
lop the analytic method more rigorously. He could 
no longer permit himself the monologue or the aside, 
easygoing means that Hebbel used, though judicious- 
ly, even in his most mature works. This difference 
between Hebbel and Ibsen, which strikes the atten- 
tion at once and which no doubt tends to obscure the 
underlying affinities of the two poets, is by no means 
superficial. The analytic form, when the analysis 
must include the social environment and the growth 
of character, makes severe demands on the writer in 
the way of concentration of material . In the symbo- 
lic form, the material being historical, a great part of 
the poet's energy is consumed in reconstructing the 
distant past, in reproducing its atmosphere. It is 
well-known how seriously Hebbel took this phase of 
his work . Herod is not conceivable apart from Sameas 



1 As has been pointed out, an exposition in the first act 
of a drama does not exclude further, analytic, exposition in 
the succeeding acts. The two plays here mentioned, as well 
as Hedda Gabler, conform to this mixed type. 
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and the Sanhedrin ; Rhodope incomprehensible apart 
from the gentle seclusion of her childhood. In the 
realistic form all this labor is expended on modern 
atmosphere, and the purpose of the work gains enor- 
mous support. Finally it should be noticed that Heb- 
bel never abused the analytic method as Ibsen did in 
his last two dramas. Julia, it is true, shows a decided 
tendency to do that, but even there the discussion is 
not everything. 

When we consider the difficulty of finding an ap- 
propriate symbol in the historical material, we may 
wonder why Hebbel himself did not pursue the rea- 
listic direction he had begun with in Mary Magda- 
lene. The following considerations may answer this 
question . During all his formative years Hebbel had 
no experience in cultured middle-class society. His 
own uncertainty in the simplest social forms was for 
a long time a cause of bitter complaint on his part, 
as the letters from Copenhagen show us . In Paris and 
to some extent in Italy his isolation continued. Not 
until his marriage at the age of thirty-three did a real 
change occur in this respect. It is therefore less sur- 
prising that this social class did not force its parti- 
cular version of the problems of the times upon his 
attention. In the meantime he was fighting his lonely 
battle with all kinds of philosophical speculations, his- 
torical symbols of this or that, and the poetic tradi- 
tions of Romanticism. We must also not forget that 
he was completely self-taught, a process in which the 
ablest mind wastes time. But of much greater impor- 
tance than all this was his own nature. In the pro- 
foundest sense of the words he was a symbolist and 
not a realist. In his opinion realism was a lost endea- 
vor to begin with, being only the copy of a copy. 
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All human and natural phenomena, he held, are but 
an expression of the Idea, and all true art is equally- 
such an expression. Art, not by photographing other 
symbols, but directly through the intuitive processes 
of the mind independently symbolizes the Idea, for 
what are those processes but a form of the Idea it- 
self? From this point of view he once declared that 
art draws directly from the same source from which 
natural phenomena themselves proceed. He held 
these views, as he tells us, from his childhood on, and 
he was only confirmed in them by the system of philo- 
sophy that enjoyed an almost unlimited prestige in 
his day. It is therefore in a very limited and com- 
parative sense that we can speak of realism at all in 
Hebbel's case. He seemed to fear the particularity of 
contemporary conditions, unable to find in them a 
satisfactory medium for the vision of life he wished 
to set forth, and it was with a certain relief that he 
turned again (in Herod and Mariamne) to traditional 
material as affording the basis for a loftier, more ab- 
stract and enduring art. 
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IV. 
Social forces as appearing in Hebbel and Ibsen. 

The general forces with which the individual in a 
tragic action comes in conflict in modern drama have 
been defined as social in nature. As has been pointed out 
already, Hebbel, according to the speculative cast of 
his mind, and also under the influence the Hegelian 
system of philosophy, interpreted thefee social forces 
(the family, the state, religion) as manifestations of 
the Idea in human form, naming them collectively 
the divine antagonist. Further, the whole course of 
our new tragedy has been the exploration and defi- 
ning of the nature and scope of these forces. This is 
one phase of the general growth of the human mind 
away from the individualism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. During the first part of the nineteenth century 
German philosophy evolved an entirely different con- 
ception of the state, culminating in its apotheosis by 
Hegel. The middle of the century saw the enuncia- 
tion of the theory of economic determinism by Marx 
and Engels : socialism takes no stock in hero worship. 
Darwin gave a profound scientific basis for idea of 
unity of type. Taine translated this idea in terms of 
literary criticism, with his faculte maitresse, and his 
practical subordination of the individual to race, mi- 
lieu, and moment; the individual becomes little more 
than an abstraction, freedom of will disappears as an 
important factor. A new science, sociology, comes to 
the front. Its problem is to answer the question 
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whether there really are any supra-individual forces 
in society, to define this term, or else to reduce it to 
nothing as purely mystical or metaphysical. The 
struggle rages particularly about the genius. How 
can he be accounted for? Is he an agency of God, 
Providence, Idea (theological)? Is he a degenerate 
(Lombroso) ? Extreme individualists (Carlyle, Ranke) 
conflict with the determinists (Comte, Taine, Burch- 
hardt). In France especially collectivism is strong. 
Literature enters the field : the French novel (Flau- 
bert, Balzac, Zola) interprets the individual in terms 
of his surroundings; and the so-called naturalistic 
drama in Germany follows suit (Hauptmann.) 

Of this general movement, affecting as it does every 
activity of the human mind, Hebbel and Ibsen were 
of course a part. We now wish to consider briefly 
how they fit into it. How do they conceive the rela- 
tion of the individual to these supra-individual forces, 
and in what form do such forces appear in their trage- 
dies? 

Let us take Hebbel first. He was firmly convinced 
of the reality and far-reaching influence of the ge- 
neral forces of society. At the same time he recog- 
nized the fact that any particular, temporal organi- 
zation of these forces could be unsound and harmful. 
In such a case a change would become inevitable. 
Here the important function of the individual begins. 
Hebbel was likewise convinced that all progress comes 
through the individual, and that in him is made known 
the new direction which the social organization is to 
take. It is at once evident that such a view can face 
both ways, can be either conservative or radical. 
Hebbel was aware of this ; in fact he expressed him- 
self clearly in regard to it, and his tragedies also il- 
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lustrate both tendencies. In 1847 he wrote Kiihne 
that the trouble with the world was the conflict be- 
tween unjustifiable laws and more freely developing 
personalities. The year 1848, however, convinced him 
of the folly of revolutionary excesses, and ten years 
later he wrote Baron Cotta: "Perhaps more than 
anyone else I have fought for the basic foundations 
of human society, which in our times are threatened 
on all sides." Theoretically therefore he provided for 
definite functions of both social forces and the indi- 
vidual . 

How do these ideas appear as embodied in his tra- 
gedies? Here we find the corresponding variations, 
clear enough in intention, though not always succes- 
fully executed. We find a social order ruled by such 
narrow prejudices as to make it the destruction rather 
than the support of the individual ; containing in it- 
self the germs of decay. The individuals scarcely be- 
come conscious of why they are sacrificed (Mary 
Magdalene) . Or the transition is plainer : different in- 
dividuals appear in conflict, one clinging to the old 
order (Herod), the other (Mariamne) actuated in part 
by the personal intuitions characteristic of a new. 
Here the victory of the new is symbolized by the en- 
trance of the Three Kings, who announce the birth of 
Christ. Or again, the individual may fail of the pro- 
per moment, and in this way, even though he is 
humanly right, he may put himself in the wrong over 
against the social order : an extreme case is Albrecht 
in Agnes Bernauer, who finally comes to see that he 
must sacrifice his own happiness to the demands of 
his position as head of the state. A similar case is 
that of Kandaules, in frivolously defying what ap- 
pears to him as the "superstitions" of his wife and 
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his people ; failing to comprehend that a tradition may- 
be foolish in itself, yet sacred because men hold it, 
he loses his crown and his life. In all these cases and 
in others Hebbel was bent on setting forth the true 
relation of the individual to society. The noteworthy 
thing is that he attempted to give each of these 
factors its exact dues, neither explaining an indivi- 
dual completely as the product of his environment, 
nor putting up a social abuse to be knocked down in 
a reform-play by an ardent genius. If we take the 
impression made by his plays as a whole, it con- 
firms what we also find in his diaries and letters : that 
he was rather conservative than radical, that he 
wished to admonish the individual to restraint rather 
than encourage him to rebellion. Is man free under 
this conception? Yes, he is free to choose what is 
necessary. Hebbel formulates his view in this way 
somewhere. He means that for every individual there 
exists a definite place in a greater whole ; if he is wise 
enough to find this place and content to fill it, his 
mission as an individual is accomplished . Mission and 
choice being thus identified, the conflict between 
freedom and necessity is solved. 

Now, how does Ibsen conceive these supra-indivi- 
dual forces and the relation of the individual to them ? 
His earlier works, certainly the best of them, recog- 
nize a divine antagonist, which manifests itself in va- 
rious ways. In the Pretenders we have an essentially 
Christian mythology: God, Lucifer, the powers of 
evil in the under-world. Even here, however, con- 
siderable emphasis is laid upon that factor which 
later became so important in the poets 's tragedies: 
wholeness of will. In Brand the supra -individual po- 
wer is a new God, or a purified conception of the 
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Christian God. The deus caritatis at the end is only a 
confirmation of the spirit of the whole work. God 
can now reveal himself as deus caritatis because Brand 
has made the complete sacrifice, including a remar- 
kable parallel with the terrifying words : My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? In his attitude to 
society here, as on more than one occasion, Ibsen ta- 
kes the part of satirist and reformer, a part, by the 
way, never taken to the same degree by Hebbel. 
Ibsen sides with the individual in a way that Hebbel 
would have considered onesided ("I am Brand my- 
self in my best moments." Letter of October 28, 
1870). Here, as in An Enemy of the People, the poet 
is an out an out radical. His view is that all progress 
depends on a thorough regeneration of the individual 
will, and he does not share Hebbel's deep respect for 
social institutions as such. 

There is no speculative background in Brand, but 
in Emperor and Galilean there is a direct discussion of 
the relation of freedom and necessity, and the con- 
clusion is in terms that remind us strikingly of the 
sentence quoted from Hebbel . One of the voices quest- 
ioned by Julian identifies the way of freedom with 
the way of necessity : a man can follow this way only 
by willing what he must. Also the relation of the 
individual to social institutions is somewhat more 
Hebbelian here: Julian's effort shatters against the 
faith of the Christians . Yet it can hardly be said that 
the drama throws any intentional light on this rela- 
tion. Julian fails because he is not the right indi- 
vidual, because he is the Judas and not the Messias 
type. Considering the general tendency of the drama 
and all that is said about the formation of a "third 
kingdom", we must conclude that both the prota- 
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gonist and the social order are in the wrong, though 
the latter is right in its conflict with the former. 

Coming to Ibsen's realistic plays we find some that 
are a direct criticism of social conditions in a sense 
much nearer to the method of Dumas than anything 
Hebbel ever attempted or would have thought of 
attempting. The League of Youth, Pillars of Society, 
and An Enemy of the People are the chief works here 
concerned. They all have the same pronounced ten- 
dency, the same directness of attack, the same super- 
ficiality. They give a one-sided and really immature 
picture of social life, even within their own scope. 
In a sense they are all reform-plays of a radical na- 
ture. The Doll's House is much truer. It belongs in 
our summary together with Ghost's. Both of these 
tragedies adopt the most effective method of attack 
on social conditions : they show the result of accepted 
social prejudices in a specific case; they show that 
this result is fatal to the highest interests of the indi- 
vidual. This is also the method pursued by Hebbel in 
Mary Magdalene. In such plays there is no need of 
a hero rampant, defying everything and everybody, 
or of a raisonneur with tedious opinions. The poet 
merely lets the laws and modes of our daily existence 
work themselves out, and in this way he exhibits then- 
degrading power over us. In the two plays of Ibsen 
the individuals who suffer have come to a clear con- 
sciousness of the difficulty in their lives, which diffe- 
rentiates them from Mary Magdalene, but forms a 
point of similarity with Herod and Mariamne. In all 
these plays both poets are radical in their attitude 
to the social order. 

From the point of view we are now assuming The 
Wild Duck marks a distinct period in Ibsen's produc- 
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tion. And it indicates an advance in his reflection on 
human nature, touching in fact on the same problem 
as that in Hebbel's Gyges. Why do people cling to 
certain beliefs ? What is the part played by delusion 
in our lives? That which seems to others a plain 
self-deception has become for the individual concer- 
ned an organic part of his life ; all his emotions are 
bound up with this belief, which is thus rooted in his 
own being. It can be removed only at the greatest 
peril. I do not mean to say that Ibsen gives us a 
sympathetic study of mass-prejudice, as does Hebbel 
in Gyges, but the tragedy profoundly illustrates the 
necessity of delusions in human life. It seems unli- 
kely, in view of Ibsen's later works, that he ever 
thought as deeply on this whole subject as Hebbel, 
and it is quite certain that no one else in the field of 
modern tragedy has done so. Modern dramatists 
have been too full of a burning conviction of the ne- 
cessity of reform, or revolution, in social conditions 
for that, and while this is not unnatural, the fact 
remains that Hebbel realized more truly than any 
of his successors the organic nature of the great insti- 
tutions of human society. The Wild Duck therefore 
may indicate a pause, a moment of reflection in 
Ibsen's onslaught on society, and it came fittingly 
enough after An Enemy of the People. At any rate 
from now on we find Ibsen doing a different kind of 
thing. As if he were fully convinced that he must 
first solve the deeper questions of individual respon- 
sibility, and that this alone could furnish the foun- 
dation for a new order, he writes a series of plays all 
dealing with conscience: Rosmersholm, The Lady 
from the Sea, The Master Builder, Little Eyolf; also 
John Gabriel Borkman, and When We Dead Awaken. 
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Hedda Gabler stands apart from this series as a study 
of character. 

Rosmersholm and The Master Builder are closely 
related, because both examine the possibilities of the 
"robust conscience." Or we might describe both 
plays as journeys of discovery into the realm of the 
"third kingdom." The validity of the principle of 
self-sacrifice is under discussion. How far should we 
go in this direction, and when, on the other hand, 
does self-assertion become destructive of its own pur- 
pose? This was by no means a new problem in Ib- 
sen's works. He had even attacked it more impetu- 
ously mEmperor andGalilean. "And these commands 
of the god-man — were they within you or without 
you?" asks Maximus, and Julian replies: "Always 
without. Always 'thou shalt!' If my soul gathered 
itself up in one gnawing and consuming hate towards 
the murderers of my kin, what said the command- 
ment? 'Love thine enemy!' If my mind, athirst for 
beauty, longed for scenes and rites from the bygone 
world of Greece, Christianity swooped down upon me 
with its 'seek the one thing needful!' If I felt the 
sweet lusts of the flesh towards this or that, the Prin- 
ce of Renunciation terrified me with his ' Kill the bo- 
dy that the soul may live!' All that is human has 
become unlawful since the day when the seer of Ga- 
lilee became ruler of the world. Love and hatred, 
both are sins. Has he then transformed man's flesh 
and blood ? Has not earthbound man remained what 
he ever was ? Our inmost healthy soul rebels against 
it all ; — and yet we are to will in the very teeth of 

our own will. Thou shalt, thou shalt, thou shalt ! 

It is more than a doctrine he has spread over the 
world ; it is an enchantment that binds the soul in 
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chains. He who has once been under it, — I believe he 
can never quite shake it off." The rigorist was strong 
in Ibsen, but there are many indications that the 
pagan in him was also strong. 

The two plays we are now considering are only an 
elaboration of the conflict indicated in Julian's words . 
Rebecca West begins with the robust conscience, but 
she ends with the sensitive view of guilt characteristic 
of Rosmer. They that seek life shall lose it — this is 
the text of the tragedy as it actually works itself out 
before our eyes. It would be superfluous to comment 
further here on the fine texture of influences Ibsen 
has woven between individual and environment : Ros- 
mersholm ; his conscience has been sensitized through 
a long line of ancestry. This conscience necessarily 
triumphs in the bitter conflict with his life's desires — 
his view of life ennobles but it kills . The expedition 
into the "third kingdom" is thrown firmly back on 
Christian soil. In The Master Builder the answer is 
somewhat less distinct. Here the robust conscience is 
active in both the leading characters. Solness has 
made his way by a ruthless suppression of his rivals 
not always less talented than he. He has used every- 
one to further his ends , including his wife . Hilda 's be- 
ginning is no less auspicious in this respect : she seems 
to have no scruples in her determination to win hap- 
piness. Just when he is growing weary she enters, as 
youth knocking at the door, as fresh energy, as a new 
personality to feed upon. Surely these two could 
build as high as they plan, even if that means more 
ruthless advancing over a life already pitifully broken . 
Hilda's sympathy is aroused for a moment, and her 
robust conscience begins to be sicklied o'er. Then 
the action runs out into that perplexing symbolism 
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which elicited the mockery of Tolstoi, //the master- 
builder returns safe from his ascent of the tower, he 
will take Hilda in his arms before all the people. But 
this is what he lacks the ability to do — or the cour- 
age. At any rate death is again victorious. 

These two tragedies therefore give essentially the 
same answer as to the relation of the individual to 
his social background, an answer that is much less 
defiant than in Ibsen's satirical plays. The individual 
is shown as conquered at last by the silent, omni- 
present, ever-active force of the environing moral at- 
mosphere. Against this he is really powerless, for 
either it enters into his innermost conscience (Ros- 
mersholm), or it opposes him as an insurmountable 
wall from without (Solness). 

These tragedies criticize society in the profound 
sense that they attempt to define the ultimate rela- 
tion between the individual craving for life and the 
recognized social conventions. The same thing is 
true also of The Lady from the Sea. But here we have 
what Hebbel might have called an ideal solution of 
the problem, for Ellida's intuition that her marriage 
must be based on her freedom to choose is finally re- 
cognized by her husband. She chooses what society 
would demand of her, and in this sense she wills what 
she "must". Hence we may say that in this drama 
the relation of individual to society is represented as 
an (ideal) approach of social to individual demands. 

The most interesting feature of the work just men- 
tioned, at any rate from the poetic point of view, is 
that vague, indefinable atmosphere of the open sea 
which we feel to be so integral a part of Ellida's na- 
ture. Thus again in his main character Ibsen has 
subtly reflected the environment that helped to make 
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her what she was . This can scarecely be said of any 
person in his last three plays. Not only does the sym- 
bolism of phrase increase in these works, the impor- 
tance of the social factor diminishes. Environment 
scarcely counts in them. Ibsen merely continues his 
pondering analysis of the individual soul, as if he 
were determined to name in it the trait which gives 
rise to human misery and despair. These tragedies 
are social only in the indirect sense that they reveal 
the destructive results of anti-social selfishness and 
isolation on the part of individuals. They are based 
on that tragic sin, which so interested Hebbel, and 
which Kant designated as the greatest of all sins : 
that one human being should use another as a mere 
means to an end . Allmers marries Rita because she is 
so ravishingly beautiful, and also for the gold and 
green forests that will enable him to lead the quiet 
life of a scholar. Borkman barters away the woman 
he loves for power that eludes his grasp. Rubek im- 
prisons the living soul of a woman in his marble and 
after this "priceless episode" casts aside the dead. 
We think of Mariamne and Rhodope, the first women 
in modern drama in whom this conflict was sym- 
bolized . 
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V. 

After Ibsen. 

It would be interesting to examine the works of the 
chief dramatic writers following Ibsen in order to de- 
termine to what extent they have made use of the 
technique of inverted character-perspective. This 
task would be a considerable one, and it is only to be 
touched on here. A method may be outlined preci- 
sely, and further a definite and peculiar relation may 
be shown between the method and the material to 
which it is applied. We may understand both what 
the dramatist sets out to do and how he proposes to 
do it. This much, it seems to me, may be asserted 
of the particular method of procedure described in 
the preceding pages : by means of it the dramatist 
can portray the history and crisis of a character, at 
the same time preserving the necessary concentration 
in scenic requirements. When, however, we turn the 
question around and ask whether there is no other 
way to accomplish the same results, an answer is 
more hazardous. Any answer is hazardous that at- 
tempts to limit the creative genius. In criticism 
examples are more instructive than speculation. 

The argument of this essay would receive nothing 
but support from Mr. Archer's formulation of the 
function of the analytic technique, already quoted 
above: "Under modern conditions it is difficult to 
produce a play of very complex psychological, moral, 
or emotional substance, in which the whole crisis 
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comes within the frame of the picture. The method 
of attacking the crisis in the middle or near the end is 
really a device for relaxing in some measure the nar- 
row bounds of theatrical representation, and enab- 
ling the playwright to deal with a larger segment of 
human experience." If it were only a question of 
finding support in an argument, I should gladly ac- 
cept this statement of the case without reserve, the 
more particularly as the writer has used the word 
"difficult", and not "impossible". And yet after all 
it might be pretty hard to define the expression, 
"complex psychological, moral, or emotional sub- 
stance," or to determine whether that is present in a 
given play or not. What, for example, should we say 
of the Sea-Gull, or of The Family Selicke? Or how 
could we prove that such dramas gave their authors 
greater difficulty, either in the discovery of the ma- 
terial or the invention of the form, than Rosmers- 
holm, let us say, gave Ibsen ? To me it seems that we 
should be on safer ground in declaring that it is dif- 
ficult to show evolution of character under modern 
conditions without making use of the analytic ex- 
position. Is it impossible ? This question resolves it- 
self into three very simple ones : First, can evolution, 
or change, of character be shown without imaginary 
time? Second, if not, can sufficient time be had un- 
der modern conditions by change of scene? Third, 
is there any way to make the impression of time 
without either recapitulating the past or launching 
into the future ? I think examples can be found com- 
pelling us to answer each of these three questions in 
the affirmative . Let us take them up in order. 

In the first place the dramatist may show us the 
beginning of an evolution and leave us to infer the 
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continuation. Shaw furnishes us an example in Can- 
dida. The imaginary time is just one day, and yet we 
have a hero who goes through a crisis both profound 
and seemingly unprepared for. The crisis, of course, 
affects no one but Morell. We are never in doubt as 
to the decision Candida will make. The possibility 
of her deserting her husband for Marchbanks is so 
remote as to be negligible. Her "choice" at the end 
is only a part of that brilliant, frequently all too bril- 
liant, conduct of the action characteristic of Shaw — 
in this instance a good-humored coquettishness . There 
is no issue between Candida and Morell as there is 
between man and woman in so many of Ibsen's or 
Hebbel's dramas. Candida learns nothing new in the 
play. She has thought it all out before, she has her 
well-defined opinion of her husband's oratory and its 
effect on the audience, particularly the women. She 
has penetrated his delusion that he is the strong, she 
the weak, he the protector, she the protected. She 
knows that he is a great child whom she mothers 
every day. The advent of Marchbanks only furnished 
her with a good opportunity to reveal all these things 
to him. She even gives us a neat bit of Morell 's hi- 
story at the same time (i. e., a little retrospect after 
all), when she lights up in a flash the unbroken course 
of his triumphs, the continuous idolatry practiced 
with him since he was a baby. We can therefore sa- 
fely assert that Morell is the person who really goes 
through the crisis. It humiliates him, pricks the bub- 
ble of his pride, brings him down from the pulpit, and 
makes him face real human motives and emotions. 
We may indeed wonder whether he is cured of ora- 
tory forever : to change one's profession after forty is 
not easy. But since he has been so confronted with 
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his actual self, brutally by Marchbanks, tenderly by 
Candida, we may assume that the conversion is ge- 
nuine, certainly much more genuine and convincing 
than such affairs usually are. This particular crisis is 
all the more impressive for being so sudden. Morell is 
sailing along majestically when the boat capsizes. We 
may look in vain for any intimation that he was be- 
ginning to get on his own nerves before he got on 
Marchbanks 's. Therefore we have here a moral crisis 
without preparation, a conversion in which conviction 
is brought by a swift, unexpected emotional stress 
(for his fear of losing Candida is genuine if unfounded.) 

It is evident, however, that not every change of 
character can be shown as occurring in so brief a time, 
such changes as take place, for example, in Rebecca 
West, Nora, Mariamne, or Herod. These profound 
transformations must be slow ; they are more than a 
shock, they are a growth. And as a matter of fact 
most sudden conversions are unconvincing. Even 
Ibsen failed in attempting one in the Pillars of Socie- 
ty. Another bad example is the volte-face of Tompsett 
in Besier's Don: he is one of those peculiar persons 
who see the truth "in flashes." In general a character 
is superficial in proportion to the actual (but not al- 
ways to the apparent) suddenness in the changes it 
undergoes. Morell is only a great boy. And though 
Candida is an admirable play, it suffers by compari- 
son as a study of human nature when we put Morell 
by the side of such a character as Hjalmar Eckdal. 

Our second question is : Can sufficient time be had 
by change of scene under modern conditions to pro- 
vide for showing evolution of character ? This question 
is, of course, answered along with the preceding one. 
If a day may suffice to show a change in character, a 
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longer time will be even more sufficient. But further 
than this, the stage of to-day is technically very dif- 
ferent from that which conditioned the dramatist of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is now 
not unusual to see an action presented in a series of 
forty scenes, which flit by us with the shadowy elusi- 
veness of the motion-picture. The fresco-style of 
Shakespeare may again come into vogue, under vast- 
ly different technical conditions . It is easy to see that 
an entirely new form of drama may be the result, a 
form theoretically capable of showing evolution of 
character in the simplest manner. To far, however, 
the dramatists themselves are not beyond the experi- 
mental stage. There is a subtle connection between 
rapid changes of scene and vagueness of impression. 
Numerous changes in time or place, unless they occur 
largely in the imagination, are apt to sacrifice the at- 
tention of the audience, which the dramatist desires 
to focus on the main interest of the action. This is no 
doubt the reason that our dramatists as a rule make 
only a moderate demand on time. They know better 
than anyone else the value of concentration as an aid 
to unity of impression, and they know the effect of 
the curtain in chopping off the action. Again there- 
fore we must conclude that while the dramatist can 
take time under modern conditions, he generally finds 
it advisable to exercise economy in this respect. 

The third question is : Is there any way to make the 
impression of time without either recapitulating the 
past or launching into the future ? There are certain 
results and certain relations which in themselves sug- 
gest time. Every character is a product, and to some 
extent its very existence and nature make us think of 
the process of formation . The dramatist might subtly 
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excite and strengthen these impressions in us. A good 
example of this method is Hauptmann's Lonely Lives. 
While very little is said here about Johannes Vocke- 
rat's past career, we have throughout the play the 
distinct impression that we could reconstruct it, typi- 
cally at any rate, and that we are really witnessing a 
crisis of long standing, which is now rapidly approa- 
ching a climax. The reason for this impression is the 
careful use Hauptmann makes of his hero's parents. 
They are his past in living form before us. And no 
better way could have been devised to give us the 
true conception of the crisis he is passing through and 
his suffering under it. 

These considerations show us very clearly that the 
analytic technique, with its inverted character-per- 
spective, is not the only way to manage evolution of 
character under modern conditions. The inspiration 
of the poet is not so easily confined. Yet they also 
show us that the other ways of accomplishing the 
same end are either limited in their scope or else a 
matter of perhaps exceptional ingenuity. As a me- 
thod the analytic technique is both the nearest and 
the most suitable when the dramatist has the history 
of a character in view. 

It is therefore natural enough that one should find 
in the dramas following Ibsen abundant examples 
serving to show that the analytic technique is tho- 
roughly established . One of the best examples is Cu- 
rel's A False Saint, presented by the Theatre Libre in 
1892. This play observes a strict unity of time, and 
yet gives us a deep perspective of the principal cha- 
racters. Gradually we learn the history of Julie's un- 
fortunate love for her cousin, we discover her cruel 
revenge for its thwarting, and we comprehend her 
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secluded life, given up to one memory and to the sole 
and haunting dread that he would discover her crime 
and despise her for it. If the psychological character 
of this drama, which is a very complete example, 
would make the analytic method seem too much a 
matter of course, we may point to an entirely diffe- 
rent kind of work, a work purporting to be farther in 
advance of Hauptmann, even, than Hauptmann is in 
advance of Hebbel, that is in respect to realism : Igno- 
rabimus (191 3) by Arno Holz. I shall not attempt to 
give here a summary of this amazing tragedy, nor is 
that necessary. Anyone who wishes to convince him- 
self that it affords an unusually thorough and con- 
sistent illustration of the retrospective technique has 
only to read it. The mind at first seeks in vain for 
some point to grasp in order to organize the impres- 
sions borne in upon it by the utterances of Marianne, 
Uncle Ludwig, Georg, Dr. Dufray, and Uexkiill — ut- 
terances ranging from inarticulate gasps to endless 
sentences : very gradually, like those forms of men as 
trees walking that dawned on the blind man, the out- 
lines of the terrible past dawn upon us. And so when 
all is nearly over we are able to reconstruct the tra- 
gedy in its completeness. The analytic technique 
therefore is independent of the degree of realism of 
the drama. It is adapted to accomplish a definite 
purpose, whether the poet be working with a sym- 
bolic, a psychological, or an extreme naturalistic form. 
It would not be difficult to cite numerous other 
examples, but I shall be content with mentioning 
Hauptmann and Strindberg. Of the works of the for- 
mer there occur to us at once Reconciliation and Be- 
fore Dawn. In this lastnamed tragedy, the poet gives 
us deep perspectives into the past of his three most 
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important characters : Helen, Loth, and Hoffmann. In 
the case of Strindberg, our attention is called to the 
series of realistic plays he wrote between i887andi8oo, 
including among others The Father, Creditors, and Miss 
Julia. Inasmuch as Strindberg was a profound psy- 
chologist, of almost uncanny penetration, and as he 
set out expressly in these works to show us character 
influenced by environment and heredity, and further 
to concentrate the action more severely than even 
the French classical tragedy, he was inevitably forced 
into the past with his conversations. Take, for exam- 
ple, Creditors, with its absolute unity of time and 
place. The three scenes are only one long act . In the 
first scene Adolph (the present husband) recounts to 
Gustav (the divorced husband, whom he does not 
know as such, however) the manner in which Tekla 
has gradually acquired a dominant, yes, almost hyp- 
notic influence over him. She has drained him of all 
his creative ideas, as painter and sculptor, using most 
of them for her novel . He also characterizes the for- 
mer husband, without knowing that he is talking to 
the very man himself, as an idiot, a brute, and so forth, 
according to the amiable picture Tekla had drawn of 
him. In the second scene we have more retrospection, 
in the form of a conversation between husband and 
wife, while in the third scene Tekla and her former 
husband give us an interesting review of their mar- 
ried life. A more complete example of inverted cha- 
racter-perspective could hardly be imagined. 
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Prefatory Note to the Translations. 

In the following translation of the two essays in 
which Hebbel set forth his basic ideas on the drama. 
I have omitted certain parts that might be termed 
chiefly polemical, without, I trust, thereby impairing 
the outlines of his constructive program. An effort 
has been made to render the sense of the original with 
painstaking fidelity, but none to preserve Hebbel's 
sentence-groupe — a liberty that will probably be par- 
doned. 

The Author. 
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My Views on the Drama 

(i843)- 

Art has to do with life, inner and outer, and in- 
deed we may say that it represents both aspects at 
the same time : purest form and highest content. The 
main branches of art and their laws result directly 
from the difference of the elements which in each case 
are selected from life and elaborated. Life, however, 
appears in a twofold form, as Being and as Becoming, 
and art solves its problem most completely by preser- 
ving an even balance between the two. In this way 
alone can it be certain of both present and future, 
which it must consider of equal importance ; in this 
way alone does it become, as it should, life in life. 
For that which is completely finished stifles the crea- 
tive impulse, while the still quivering embryo ex- 
cludes form. 

The drama represents the life-process per se. And 
to be sure not merely in the sense that it spreads life 
out before us in its whole expanse — a thing that is 
permissible also in epic poetry — but in the sense that 
it shows us the critical relation which the individual, 
released from the original nexus, sustains to the whole, 
a part of which, in spite of its incomprehensible free- 
dom, it still remains. The drama, therefore, as is fit- 
ting for the highest form of art, is concerned equally 
with that which is and with that which is becoming : 
with that which is, since it must not weary of repea- 
ting the eternal truth that life, unable (as individual 
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forms) to keep within bounds, does not produce guilt 
by mere accident, but naturally and necessarily in- 
cludes and conditions it ; with that which is beco- 
ming, since with ever fresh examples furnished by 
changing time and history, time's deposit, it must 
prove that man, no matter how things around him 
may change, remains by nature and destiny continu- 
ally the same. In this connection we must not over- 
look the fact that dramatic guilt does not depend, like 
the original sin of Christianity, on the direction in 
which the human will is exerted, but immediately on 
that will itself, on the unyielding, arbitrary expan- 
sion of the ego, and that it is hence perfectly indif- 
ferent from the dramatic point of view whether the 
hero suffers shipwreck in an excellent or a blame- 
worthy undertaking. 

The material of the drama consists of plot and 
characters. The former we will not consider here, for 
among the moderns at least it has become a sub- 
ordinate factor. Any one who doubts this may con- 
vince himself by examining a Shakespearean play 
and inquiring whether the poet was inspired by the 
story or by the persons whom he shows us. The treat- 
ment of the characters, on the other hand, is of the 
greatest importance. These should never appear as 
finished, as persons who can only be exhibited in all 
kinds of relations, like actors, and may indeed gain or 
lose externally in happiness or misfortune, but not in- 
wardly in heart and soul. This is the death of the 
drama, death before birth. The drama lives only 
when it makes clear to us how the individual acqui- 
res form and stability in the conflict between his per- 
sonal will and the general will of the world, which al- 
ways modifies and changes his act, the expression of 
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freedom, by the event, the expression of necessity; 
and in this way too it makes clear to us the nature of 
all human activity, which, as soon as it attempts to 
manifest a subjective purpose, always and at once 
calls forth an opposing external purpose intended to 
restore the balance. And although the circle within 
which everything does move and should move in 
planetary fashion is supplied by the fundamental 
idea, upon which the dignity of the drama, here taken 
for granted, and its value depend, yet the poet must 
provide properly for the diversification of interest, 
without violating true unity ; or rather he must see to 
it that life in all its variety be vividly and completely 
realized. Also he must take care not to place all his 
characters equally distant from the center, as often 
happens in the so-called lyrical dramas. The most 
complete picture of life is given when the principal 
character bears the same relation to the subordinate 
and opposing characters as destiny, with which he is 
in conflict, bears to him ; and when in this way every- 
thing down to the lowest degrees is reciprocally con- 
ditioned and mirrored. 

It may now be asked in what relation drama stands 
to history and to what extent it must be historical. 
To the very extent, I think, that it already is so of 
its own nature, and to the extent that art may be 
considered the highest form of historiography. For it 
cannot represent the most significant and grandiose 
phases of life at all without at the same time embo- 
dying the decisive historical crises that they evoke 
and necessitate, the gradual integration or disintegra- 
tion of the religious and political forms of the world, 
as the principal medium and basis of all civilization. 
In a word art must capture the atmosphere of the 
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times. Recorded history, which even Napoleon de- 
signated as a fable agreed upon 1 , this huge, variegated 
jumble of disputed facts, and of characters wholly 
blurred or sketched from a single point of view, will 
sooner or later grow beyond human powers of com- 
prehension. And in this way the newer drama, parti- 
cularly Shakespeare's (all of it and not merely the 
plays especially called historical) might naturally oc- 
cupy the same relation to distant posterity as the 
Greek drama occupies to us. Then, and it may be 
not before, we shall cease to look pedantically for a 
commonplace identity between art and history, and 
to compare the characters and situations of the poet 
anxiously with his source ; for then we shall have com- 
prehended that by such a process only the (almost 
immaterial) agreement between first and second por- 
trayal can be brought out, not, however, that be- 
tween image and truth as such ; we shall have recogni- 
zed the fact that the drama is symbolic, not only as a 
whole (which is a matter of course), but in each of its 
elements, and that it must be considered as a symbol. 
Just as the painter does not distil from human blood 
the colors with which he gives his figures red cheeks 
and blue eyes, but as a matter of course makes use of 
cinnabar and indigo. 

But the content of life is inexhaustible and art as a 
medium is limited. Life knows no conclusion; the 
thread upon which it spins out phenomena is infinite. 
Art on the other hand must make an end, it must, as 
far as possible, tie the thread into a circle. And this 
alone is what Goethe could have meant when he asser- 
ted that all its forms involved something untrue. This 
untrue something, to be sure, can be detected even in 

1 This remark is usually attributed to Voltaire. 
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life itself, for neither does life afford a single form in 
which all its elements are equally contained : it can- 
not, for example, make the most perfect man with- 
holding from him the qualities of the most perfect 
woman ; and the two buckets in the well, only one of 
which at a time can be full, are the most fitting sym- 
bol of all creation . But this fundamental fault proves 
to be much worse and much more critical in art than 
in life, where the totality represents and compensates 
for the individual. The reason for this is that in art a 
deficit in one direction must absolutely be made up 
for by a surplus in the other. 

I will illustrate this thought by applying it to the 
drama. The best dramas of all literatures show us 
that only by endowing one or several of the chief 
characters with a consciousness of self and of the 
world far exceeding natural proportions, was the poet 
able to close the invisible ring within which the pic- 
ture of life set forth by him moves . I will not cite the 
ancients, for their treatment of the characters was 
different. I will only remind the reader of Shake- 
speare, of the monologues in Macbeth and Richard; 
also of the Bastard in King John, omitting the per- 
haps too obvious Hamlet. Some, be it said in pas- 
sing, claim to see in this evident fault of Shakespeare 
a virtue, a special excellence (even Hegel in his Aesthe- 
tics), instead of contenting themselves with the proof 
that the explanation lies not in the poet but in art 
itself. But that which accordingly is found in the 
greatest dramatists as a consistent trait in entire cha- 
racters is also frequently met with partially in the cul- 
minating moments, words accompanying deeds or 
perhaps even anticipating them. And — to mention 
one very important result — it is this which distinguis- 
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hes the conscious presentation in art from the uncon- 
scious presentation in life; which explains the fact 
that the one, unless it is willing to fail of its purpose, 
must give sharp and complete outlines, while the 
other can be content with half measures, with Oh! and 
Alas! , with an expression of the face, a gesture. For 
it is under no necessity of first compelling credence 
and in the end may be indifferent as to whether, or in 
what way, it is understood. That saying of Goethe, 
in which he dared to put his finger on the most dan- 
gerous secret of art, has been often repeated, but 
generally with reference to what is superficially 
named form. The boy sees in the profoundest Bible 
verse only his old acquaintances, the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet by means of which it is ex- 
pressed. 

German drama seems to be beginning a new flight. 
What task has it to accomplish ? The question might 
occasion surprise, for the most natural answer is in- 
deed : the same as the drama has had to accomplish 
at all times. But one can inquire further: Shall it 
seize upon the present? Shall it turn to the past? 
Or shall it concern itself with neither ? In other words , 
shall it be social, historical or philosophic? Respec- 
table talents have already entered upon these three 
directions. Gutzkow has concerned himself with the 
social drama. We have four plays by him, which, 
taken all together, make a better impression than 
when taken singly. They are evidently correlates, 
illuminating the heights and depths of our social con- 
ditions with sharp and cutting lights Others 

have turned to the historical drama. Now I believe, 
as I have explained already, that the true historical 
character of the drama is never in the material, and 
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that a pure creation of fancy, even a love-story, can 
be very historical if only the spirit of life moves in it 
and keeps it fresh for posterity. By this I do not 
mean to say that the poets should fabricate their 
poems out of thin air. On the contrary, if history or 
legend offers them a point of vantage, they should 
not scorn it with ridiculous pride of invention but 
make grateful use of it . I only intend to combat the 
widespread delusion that the poet can give anything 
but himself and the processes of his own life. He 
cannot do this nor does he need to do it, for if he lives 
in truth, if he does not creep with petty obstinacy 
into his own lean ego but allows himself to be permea- 
ted by the invisible elements that are at all times in 
flux, preparing new forms and figures, then he may 
confidently commit himself to the current of his soul, 
and be assured that in expressing his own needs he 
expresses those of the world, and in the products of 
his imagination the pictures of the future Hi- 
story is for the poet a medium for the materialization 
of his views and ideas, and not he, vice versa, the 
resurrection angel of history .... Those who under- 
stand me will find that Shakespeare and Aeschylus 
rather confirm my view than contravert it. 

We have philosophical dramas also. In these every- 
thing depends on whether the metaphysics proceeds 
from life, or life is supposed to proceed from the meta- 
physics. In the one case a healthy product, if not 
exactly a new genre, may result ; in the other a mon- 
strosity. 

Now still a fourth sort of drama is possible, one 
that unites in itself the different tendencies here de- 
scribed and for this very reason does not permit any 
one of them to predominate. This kind of drama is 
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the goal of my own endeavor, and if I have not made 
my intentions clear in my own attempts, Judith, and 
Genoveva (soon to be published), then it would be 
foolish to help out with abstract explanations. 
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Preface to Mary Magdalene 

(1844)- 

It is the function of the drama, as the summit of 
all art, to make clear the existing state of man and 
the world in relation to the Idea; or to that moral 
center which conditions everything, and which we 
must assume in the organization of things, if only for 
the sake of their selfpreservation. The drama is pos- 
sible only when in this relation a decisive change oc- 
curs. I mean the highest, epochmaking drama, for 
still a second and a third kind exist, the one partial 
and national, the other subjective and individual, which. 
are related to the first as single scenes and characters 
to a whole play, but which represent it until a uni- 
versal genius appears, and, in case he does not appear, 
take his place as disjecti membra poetae. It is there- 
fore absolutely a product of the age, but indeed only 
in the sense in which such an age is the product of all 
proceeding ages, the connecting link between a series 
of centuries that is closing and a new series that is 
about to begin. 

So far history affords only two crises in which the 
highest form of drama could have appeared, and it 
has accordingly appeared only twice : once among the 
Greeks, when the antique view of the world passed 
from its original simplicity into the stage of reflec- 
tion, being first shaken and then shattered ; and once 
among the moderns when a similar self-partition oc- 
curred in the Christian view of life. When paganism 
was in its dotage, Greek drama came forth and swal- 
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lowed it up. Greek drama laid bare the nerve of the 
idea which ran through all the variegated divine forms 
of Olympus, or, if the expression is preferred, it gave 
form to Fate. This explains the ruthless subordina- 
ting of the individual to the moral forces with which 
he finds himself not accidentally but of necessity in- 
volved in conflict. Oedipus reaches in this particular 
a dizzy climax. Shakespearean drama developed 
under Protestantism and emancipated the individual . 
Hence the terrible dialectic of his characters, who, as 
men of action, crowd out and encroach upon all living 
things about them in the most ruthless fashion, and 
as men of thought (like Hamlet) are equally unrestrai- 
ned in introspection, and by the boldest and most 
terrifying questions would attempt to drive God out 
of the world as a piece of botch-work. 

After Shakespeare, Goethe in Faust and in The 
Elective Affinities (truly called dramatic) was the 
first who again laid the foundation for a great new 
drama. Or rather he began to do the only thing that 
remained : he placed the problem directly in the Idea. 
The contradiction which in Shakespeare appears only 
in the individual he attempted to reveal in that center 
about which the individual turns, i. e., in such phases 
of it as are comprehensible to the individual . And thus 
(he attempted) to divide into two parts that point to 
which the straight as well as the curved line seemed 
to lead 1 . No one need be surprised that I pass over 

1 This sentence is obscure in the original. It is evident 
that the word "point" refers to the same thing as the words 
"Idea" and "center" in the preceding sentences. By the ex- 
pression "straight line" the poet probably means Greek 
drama, and by the "curved line" he means Shakespearean 
drama. This is the ordinary interpretation, and it seems to 
me the most natural, though it has been disputed. 
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Calderon, to whom many assign an equal rank. For 
the dramas of Calderon are indeed admirable in their 
logical development, and in the play, Life is a Dream, 
he incorporated in the literature of the world an im- 
perishable symbol. But these dramas contain only 
past, no future. In their rigid dependence on dogma 
they assume what they have to prove, and hence, if 
not in form, at least in content, they occupy only a 
subordinate position. 

Goethe, however, only pointed the way. It can 
hardly be said that he took the first step, for in Faust, 
when he rose too high and came into the chilly region 
where the blood begins to freeze, he turned back : 
and in The Elective Affinities, like Calderon, he took 
for granted what he had to prove, or to render visible. 
Goethe was an artist, a great artist through and 
through. And I am unable to explain how he could so 
offend against logic 1 in The Elective Affinities as to 
choose for the foundation of his work a marriage 
like that between Edward and Charlotte, essentially 
worthless, yes even immoral, and treat and use it as 
if it were of the opposite nature and perfectly justi- 
fiable — not unlike an absent-minded demonstrator 
who would bring a puppet to the anatomical theater 
instead of a real body. But that he did not go deeper 
into the main problem of the novel, that also in Faust, 
when he came to choose between an unbounded per- 
spective and a sign-board painted with figures from 
the catechism he chose the sign-board ; that he thus 
degraded the birth-agonies of a humanity struggling 
for a new form (which we properly recognize in the 
first part) to mere phases of a disease in the second, 
a disease of an individual, cured later by an act both 

1 The German is innere Form. 
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arbitrary and of scant psychological motivation — all 
this was a result of his particularly complex individua- 
lity, which I do not need to analyze here, as I have 

only to indicate how far he went 

Goethe therefore, to employ his own expression, in- 
deed entered upon the heritage of his time, but he did 
not consume it. He very well recognized the fact that 
human consciousness was about to expand, about to 
burst another ring, but he could not yield himself 
with childlike faith to history ; and since he was unable 
to resolve the disharmonies arising from the trans- 
itory conditions, into which he himself was violently 
drawn in his youth, he turned away from them re- 
solutely, yes with aversion and disgust. But these con- 
ditions were not on that account done away with. 
They continue to the present day, yes, they have 
even been aggravated, and all the uncertainties and 
cleavages in our public as well as our private life can 
be traced to them. Nor are they by any means as 
unnatural, or even as dangerous, as many would like 
to make them out. For the man of this century does 
not, as he is accused of, want new and unheard of insti- 
tutions: he only wants a better foundation for those al- 
ready existing; he wants to see that they rest on nothing 
but morality (Sittlichkeit) and neccesity, which are iden- 
tical, and that they so exchange the external fixture to 
which hitherto they have been in part attached for the 
inner center of gravity from which they can be comple- 
tely explained. This, in my opinion, is the world-wide 
historical process taking place in our times. Philo- 
sophy since Kant (really since Spinoza), with mor- 
dant analysis, has prepared for this, and dramatic 
art (assuming that it has anything at all left to do) 
must help end it ; for the circle hitherto known has 
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been traversed, and duplicates are superfluous and 
have no place in the household of literature. Just as 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 

did in a similar crisis so now dramatic art 

must show in great and mighty pictures how those 
elements which have not been completely and absolu- 
tely absorbed in a living organism (but only congea- 
led in a bodily semblance), and which have now been 
set free by the last great historical movement — dra- 
matic art, I say, must show how these elements, ed- 
dying and whirling together in reciprocal conflict, are 
bringing forth a new form of humanity, in which 
everything will return to its place, in which woman 
will again face man as man faces society and society 
the Idea. 

This to be sure involves the disadvantage that dra- 
matic art must enter into the most delicate and pro- 
blematic relations, for the breaking up of general con- 
ditions can be shown only in the disaster to individual 
conditions, and the earthquake cannot appear other- 
wise than in the collapse of churches and houses and 
the inrushing waters of the sea. I call this a disad- 
vantage only with respect to those harmless souls for 
whom unconsciously tragedy and whist serve the 
same purpose, for these people grow unconfortable 
when the ace of spades is to be ace of spades no lon- 
ger. They like new combinations in the game, to be 
sure, but no new principles. [Here follows a passage 
censuring audience, critics, and general conditions in 
the theater because of their tendency to degrade the 
drama to a mere amusement.] 

I tell you who consider yourselves dramatic poets, 
that if you are satisfied with decking out anecdotes, 
historical or otherwise (it's all the same), or at best 
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with analyzing the psychological clockwork of some 
character, then no matter how many tears you press 
out or how much laughter you evoke, you are not a 
bit better than your famous Thespian kinsman who 
lets the puppets dance in his booth. Only where a 
problem exists is there a field for your art. But when 
such a problem dawns upon you, when life appears to 
you in its brokenness, simultaneously (for both must 
coincide) with that aspect of the Idea in which the lost 
unity is rediscovered, seize upon it and do not worry 
if the critic-rabble demand that health be shown in the 
very disease itself. For what you are showing is only 
the transition to health, and to be sure you cannot 
cure the fever unless you concern yourselves with it 

I also add expressly that it is not a matter of 

an allegorical decking out of the Idea, or of any philo- 
sophical dialectic at all, but of an argument carried 
on in terms of life itself. Moreover, in this as in every 
creative process all the elements condition and pre- 
suppose one another with equal necessity; but if 
there can be any question at all of a first and a se- 
cond, the poet will surely be conscious of the charac- 
ters sooner than of the Idea, or rather than of their 
relation to the Idea. He who thinks he is a poet may 
judge himself accordingly ! 

I said that the function of dramatic art was to help 
end the world-wide historical process of our times, 
which does not tend to overthrow the existing poli- 
tical, religious, and moral institutions of humanity, 
but to give them a better foundation, rather there- 
fore to secure them from overthrow. In this sense it 
must be timely, like all poetry that does not restrict 
itself to empty reproduction and dallying with arabes- 
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ques : in this sense, and in no other is all genuine poetry 
timely. In this sense also, in my preface to Genoveva, 
I designated my dramas as poetic votive offerings to 
our age, for I know that the individual processes of 
life which I have represented, and shall yet represent, 
stand in the closest relation to the general funda- 
mental issues now confronting us . [The poet now at- 
tacks the superficial conception of timeliness com- 
mon in his day, "which delivers itself up to the pas- 
sing moment."] 

Perhaps some one will say that these things are 
old, well-known and long settled. To be sure they are. 
Yes, I should be alarmed if it were otherwise, for in 
my opinion in aesthetics, as well as in morals, we 
need not invent the eleventh commandment but rather 

fulfill the ten we already have Poetry, it seems, 

is no longer to be what it was and is : the mirror of the 
century and of the general movement of the human 
spirit 1 , but of the day, yes even of the very hour. And 
the drama fares worst of all, not because too much, or 
the wrong thing, is demanded of it, but because no- 
thing at all is demanded . It must merely amuse, must 
merely bring forward some thrilling anecdote, sus- 
tained at best by characters of unusual psychology, 
in order to be piquant. But it must take good care to 
do no more. What is not amusing in Shakespeare 
(they dare to cite him in support of their argument) 
is bad. Yes, if we examine it more closely, we see 
that it was merely smuggled in by the enthusiasm of 
his interpreters; he himself never thought of it, he 
was a jolly good fellow, who was glad when he drum- 
med up more people than usual with his wild pranks, 

1 This phrase is somewhat vague in the original: Bewe- 
gung der Menschheit im allgemeinen. 
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for then the director gave him a shilling more in his 
weekly wages, or even a friendly pinch in the ear. 
[What now follows is, first, a defense of the drama 
against unwarrantable encroachments on the part of 
the actors ; second, a refutation of Hegel's subordina- 
tion of art to philosophy; third, further comments 
on the relation between drama and history.] 

So much in general. Just a word more in regard to 

the drama that I am now offering to the public 

It is a bourgeois tragedy. The bourgeois tragedy has 
fallen into disfavor in Germany, and chiefly because 
of two abuses. First and foremost, because it has not 
been constructed of those inner elements peculiar to 
itself: the uncompromising abruptness with which 
the individuals, incapable as they are of all dialectic, 
face one another in the narrowest possible sphere; 
and the terrible one-sided cramping and confining of 
life resulting therefrom. Rather has it been patched 
together out of all kinds of externalities: for example, 
lack of money and a surplus of hunger; above all, 
however, the conflict of the third estate with the 
first and second in love-affairs . Now undeniably from 
this arises much that is pathetic, but nothing that is 
tragic, for what is tragic must appear as something 
which (like death) is postulated with life itself and in 
no way to be avoided. As soon as relief could be 
found with an If he (had thirty dollars, which a tender- 
hearted sentimentality supplements by adding : If he 
had only come to me, at number 32) ; or an // she 
(had not been married etc.), then the impression, 
which should stir us profoundly, becomes trivial, and 
the effect, if it does not vanish over night, is that the 
spectator pays his poor-house tax more willingly on 
the next day, or treats his daughter with greater con- 
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sideration. For this the overseers of the poor and the 
daughters may be grateful, not dramatic art. 

The second reason [why the bourgeois tragedy has 
fallen into disrepute] is, that once our poets let them- 
selves down to the people, it having occurred to them 
that one only need be a human being after all in 
order to have a fate (and sometimes a momentous 
one), they supposed that it was first necessary to en- 
noble the common people with whom they concerned 
themselves at such odd hours by advancing fine spee- 
ches out of their own store-house ; or else, by ascri- 
bing to them a certain obstinate stupidity, to force 
them down beneath their true position in the world. 
The result was that their characters sometimes im- 
pressed us as being enchanted princes and princesses, 
whom the magician out of pure spite had transformed 
not even into dragons, lions, or other respectable 
worthies of the animal world, but only into common 
baker's maids and tailor's apprentices; but some- 
times also as moving sticks, which would surprise us 
by their ability to say yes and no. Now this was, if 
possible, even worse : to the trivial it added the ridi- 
culous and absurd, and that in a perfectly obvious 
fashion. For everyone knows that the citizen and 
the peasant do not take their figures of speech (which 
they make use of just as well as the heroes of the 
drawing-room or the promenade) from the starry 
skies, nor do they fish them up out of the ocean; but 
the artisan gets his in his workshop, the plowman 
gets his behind his plow. And the experience of many 
of us is, that even if these simple people are not skil- 
led in the art of conversation they do understand that 
of lively speech, of the combination and vivification 
of their ideas. 
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These two abuses explain, but they do not justify, 
our prejudice against middle-class tragedy, for ob- 
viously they are not the fault of the genre but only 
of the bunglers who have been cobbling in it. Whether 
the hands of the clock are of gold or brass is in itself 
immaterial ; neither does it matter whether an action 
that is inherently significant (that is, symbolic) takes 
place in a lower or a socially higher sphere. [The fol- 
lowing sentence, more convenient to summarize than 
to translate, demands of bourgeois tragedy : First, that 
the individual fate shall appear also as universally 
human ; and second, that the tragic outcome be re- 
cognized as inevitable in the particular form it as- 
sumes] . These are also the only points that one should 
ask about in my play : for example, first of all, about 
the relation of the story to those moral powers mo- 
ving in the background, with their positive and nega- 
tive aspects — family, honor, right and wrong. Let no 
one ask, however, for the so-called "poetic diction", 
that wretched fancy calico which marionettes strut 
about in ; or for the number of pretty figures, dazzling 
epigrams and descriptions, and other doubtful orna- 
ments, to be poor in which is the first result of riches. 
The inherited sins of the bourgeois tragedy that have 
been considered above I have avoided — this I know. 
But undoubtedly I have committed others in their 
stead. What are these ? That is the very thing I should 
like most of all to find out from the discerning critics 
of my Genoveva .... 
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